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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
-—- @&— - 
HE present is the last issue of the Spectator which will 
appear in the year 1908. On the whole, it may be said 
that the outlook in foreign affairs is better than could have 
been hoped for three or four weeks ago. We do not, of course, 
mean to suggest that there is not still very considerable cause 
for anxiety; but it does seem as if events were working to 
bring about that understanding between Bulgaria and Turkey 
on the one hand, and Turkey and Austria-Hungary on the 
other, which must be the preliminary step to a Conference. 
According to a telegram to Wednesday's Times, the Neue Freie 
Presse of Vienna states that the terms offered by Austria- 
Hungary to Turkey are as follows :—(1) Concessions regard- 
ing the Custom-dues, which the Porte desires to increase 
from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent. (2) Supplementary com- 
mercial agreements between Austria-Hungary and Turkey. 
(3) Assent to the establishment of Turkish monopolies in 
cigarette-paper and matches, articles now principally supplied 
by Austria-Hungary. (The Porte is also said to desire the 
creation of monopolies in petroleum, which will affect Russia, 
and in spirits. The question of monopolies, like the increase 
of the Custom-duties, will of course require the assent of 
all the Powers.) (4) The examination of the possibility 
of abolishing foreign post-offices and abrogating the Capitula- 
tions. The Neue Freie Presse goes on to declare that Austria- 
Hungary cannot take over any part of the Turkish Debt, nor 
will she pay so high a sum as £4,000,000 in any form. 
Probably this last statement is in the nature of bargaining. 
In some quarters it is declared that Austria-Hungary has in 
effect expressed her willingness to pay two millions, and that 
the Turks are willing to accept three millions. In that case 
it should not be diffic ult to split the difference. 

Even though the thitenten and Austrian obstacles to the 
Conference may be got over, there will of course remain the 
question of how to deal with the claims of Servia and Monte- 
negro. As these, however, are general rather than specific 
claims, they can best be left to the decision of the Confer- 
ence. The problem is very intricate and difficult, and if 
soluble at all, 
some method of satisfying the aspirations of, and allaying the 
existing restlessness and exasperation in, these two States. 
That Austria-Hungary will be exceedingly glad if a solution 
can be found we do not doubt, because it is obvious that she 
does not wish to see any further development of Slavonic ill- 
feeling towards herself. The origin of Baron Aehrenthal’s 
policy was, after all, the desire that his country should play a 





it can only be by the Conference finding | 


great part in the future of the Slavonic races. Though he 
chose so strange and s> mistaken a method of expressing 
Slavonic sympathies, he and those who inspired his poliey 
still, we presume, desire to develop their scheme of Austrian 
patronage for the South Slavs. 

This time last year we ventured to assert that in the very 
near future the world would be chiefly occupied with the 
question of the South Slavs. We shall hardly be called rash 
prophets if we renew our prediction, and assert that in 
the coming year even more will be heard of the Slavonic 
question in its various forms. For the moment the problem 
of Hungary and the Slavs may appear to be in abeyance, but 
as a matter of fact it is still waiting solution, and the prospect 
is not improved with time. This question of time suggests 
another consideration. As a rule time works in favour of 
and tends to make nations less, not more, warlike. 
There is, however, a very important exception to this propo- 
sition. When mobilisation, or something very like it, has 
tuken place, as in the case of the Austro-Hungarian Army at 
the present time, the financial strain becomes so great if the 
crisis is prolonged that Governments are tempted to the 
belief that peace may become as expensive as war. At the 
present moment the cost of the great army that has been 
and Herzegovina must amount to a very 
Again, the impatience 


peace, 


poured into Bosnia 
great sum and be daily increasing. 


| shown by the troops at being kept for a long time under war 








conditions is a matter which must be taken into account. 
Finally, the crowding of large bodies of troops along a com- 
paratively short frontier cannot, in the best of circumstances, 
but cause friction between them and the civil population, 
When that civil population is excitable and hostile, the risk 
of untoward events is bound to be very great. We sincerely 
trust such events will not take place, but it would be foolish 
to pretend that the risk does not exist. 








The Prime Minister made the gratifying statement in the 
Dutch Chamber on Tuesday that Queen Wilhelmina, who was 
in perfect health, was in the happy expectation of an heir to 
the throne. The announcement was greeted with hearty 
cheers, and the President of the Chamber observed that all 
present were filled with a respectful and sincere desire that, 
with the blessing of God, her Majesty’s hopes would be 
realised. In no country outside Holland will that wish be 
more cordially echoed than in England, not merely because 
of the complications involved in the extinction of the house 
of Orange, but because of the personal goodwill which has 
always been felt for Queen Wilhelmina. 


While President Castro has been rousing the curiosity of 
the European Press, and especially that of Berlin, and exciting 
the cupidity of concession-hunters, shipbuilders, and the 
manufacturers of warlike stores, the Opposition in Venezuela 
has not been idle. On Wednesday news reached this country 
through Reuter’s Agency that General Gomez, Vice-President 
of the Republic, had substituted for the old Castro Cabinet a 
new coalition Ministry. The supporters of Sefior Castro have, 
however, not only been turned out of office ; they have also been 
arrested on the ground that they were engaged in a criminal 
conspiracy, in which President Castro himself is charged 
with cemplicity. The fact is that an anti-Castro coup d'état 
has been carried out in the usual Spanish-American fashion. 
General Gomez is said to have shown great personal bravery. 
On Saturday last he went on foot to the barracks, where 
a mutinous regiment was quartered under the command of 
President Castro’s brother. General Gomez entered the 
building and himself placed Colonel Castro under arrest. He 
then went to the “ Yellow House” and arrested Seiior Torres 
Cardenas, President Castro’s representative. General Gomez 
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seized him by the shoulders, and, shaking him roughly, said: 
“T have discovered your plot to assassinate me. You are my 
prisoner.” Sefior Cardenas tried to use his revolver, but 
General Gomez was too quick, and pinioned his arms. 


These two arrests appear to have broken the back of the 
plot. General Gomez next issued a proclamation justifying 
his action, and declaring his intention of finding a decorous 
and pacific solution of the country’s international disputes. 
No doubt anything may happen in a South American 
Republic, and unless there is some very sudden reaction we 
may, we think, consider President Castro’s career at an end. 
We can hardly doubt that be was in a sense prepared for such 
an event. South American Presidents when they are absent 
are sure to be in the wrong. The telegrams add that President 
Castro's “ unlimited letter of credit” has been cancelled; but 
it is not likely that the ex-President, as we suppose we must 
now cull him, has failed to make prudent provision against 
such un event. 


On Friday week, after a debate of three days, the Bill for 
annexing Bosnia and Herzegovina was read the first time in 
the Austrian Reichsrath. It was referred to a Committee, 
where it will be rigorously examined, and the Times corre- 
spondent says that the second reading cannot be expected 
before February. The third day of the debate produced 
some formidable indictments of Baron von Aehrenthal. 
We note, however, that Count Dzieduszycki, the Polish 
stutesman, supported the first reading. He said that 
the Poles would reserve judgment, but that they had no 
wish at the moment to make the diplomatic task of the 
Government heavier than it was. Count Sternberg, the Czech 
free-lance, showed that he entertained the same kind of 
fantastic notions as Professor Redlich expressed earlier in the 
debate. It is nonsense to that Britain has con- 
spired in uny way against Austria-Hungary. The British 
people have a long-standing admiration and liking for the 
Dual Monarchy and the Emperor. They have protested 
against the lawless conduct of Austria-Hungary with 
reluctance, as a man might feel it his duty to remonstrate 
with a friend. 


suppose 


Telegraphing on Monday, the Persian correspondent of the 
Times said that affairs were moving quickly at Teheran, that 
the Shah was weakening, and that the fall of the camarilla 
was imminent. The Nationalists have once more flocked to 
the Legations for refuge, but in greater numbers than ever. 
The British and Russian Ministers are said to be unrelaxing 
in their joint representations to the Shah, and the Turkish 
Legation now does a notable service in receiving refugees, and 
insisting that the police shall not be allowed to block the way 
In a letter written at the end of November 
that 
The camarilla is utterly 


to the Legations. 
the correspondent prepares us to 
events may happen at any moment. 
discredited, and the half-starved army outside the city 
Not a penny has been 
paid to Government servants since the coup d'état. When 
deputations are coerced into the presence of the Shah, and 
represented as being petitioners against the Constitution, 
courageous individuals allow their true feelings to burst 
through, and tell the Shah what the Persian people really 
want, unrestrained, it seems, even by the eye of the chief 


believe important 


no longer pretends to obey its orders. 


executioner. 


On Monday Mr. Carnegie gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means at Washingtan, und repeated the 
arguments in favour of Free-trade for the steel industry 
which he employed lately in an article in the Century 
Magazine. He pointed out, says the Times correspondent, 
that last year a profit of about sixty-two shillings a ton was 
made by the Steel Corporation, and exclaimed: ** Does that 
enter into your brain? Can you arrive at any other con- 
clusion than that the steel industry can stand on its own 
lexs 2” Ina generai way Mr. Carnegie absolutely refused to 
go into figures, but relied on broad principles. We gather 
that Mr. Carnegie is not a very stout Free-trader, though we 
are very glad to think of him as a Free-trader at all. His 
argument was that Protection bad done its fostering work 
for the steel industry, and that now the steel industry could 
get on without it. We prefer to believe that the steel trade, 
and every other trade, would have done better without Pro- 


tection at any time. Meantime Mr. Carnegie stands alone in 











saying that the industry can do without Protection. The regt 
of the steel magnates declare that Protection is vital to their 
interests, to those of their workmen, and even to the people of 
America as a whole! Unless we are greatly mistaken, Mr. 
Carnegie’s view, though the true one, will not prevail. 





Last Saturday’s sitting in the House of Commons was chiefly 
devoted to consideration of the Lords’ amendments to the Public 
Meeting Bill introduced by Lord Robert Cecil. Mr. Morton 
having moved their rejection and condemned the Bill -as 
“ panic legislation,” the Solicitor-General defended the altera- 
tion made by the Lords on the ground that it involved no 
substantial change. It meant that “any person disturbing, or 
inciting any other person to disturb, a public meeting for the 
purpose of preventing the transaction of the business for 
which the meeting was called together, should be liable to be 
prosecuted before a Court of summary jurisdiction, and if 
found guilty of an offence, to be fined £5 and costs, and if 
the offence were committed at a political meeting held in con. 
nexion with a Parliamentary election, the interrupter should 
be deemed guilty of an ‘illegal practice,’ and the penalties 
for such an illegal practice would follow.” 


Mr. Morton’s amendment received the support of some 
of the Labour Members, including Mr. Thorne and Mr, 
Crooks, on the ground that the Bill dealt a heavy blow 
at the expression of political opinion. Mr. Crooks declared 
that all the salt of public meetings was in the interjections, 
and provoked loud laughter by recalling a retort of Mr. John 
Burns ata turbulent meeting when some one shouted : “ Let ug 
throw him into the Thames.” “The right hon. gentleman 
simply jumped up and said: ‘No, I am responsible for the 
purity of that river” Under this Bill he could not have got 
that off.” On the other hand, the Bill was supported by Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Vivian, and Mr. Maddison, and Mr. Morton's 
amendment having been rejected by 61 votes to 21, Clause I. 
as amended by the Peers was carried by 61 votes to 13. 


Parliament was formally prorogued on Monday, the 
Royal Assent having been previously given to forty-four 
The King’s Speech, though a long 
end of a 





public and private Bills. 
document, contains, as usual at the Session, 
little but a formal review of the work accomplished. In 
touching upon India the Speech notes, however, that, in spite 
of the fact that the internal tranquillity of parts of India 
has been disturbed by a conspiracy of evil-disposed persons 
against “the lives of my officers and the continuance of 
British rule,” the Government have felt justified in pressing 
forward measures that have long been under their considera- 
tion for enlarging the share of the Indian peoples in the 
administration of the country. 

In the Times of last Saturday Sir F. Banbury drew attention 
to a singular act of the Government which is particularly 
interesting in view of their relations with the House of Lords. 
On the report stage of the Education (Scotland) Bi!l in the 
House of Commons the Secretary for Scotland moved an 
amendment to allow the local education authorities to impose 
«a charge upon the rates for the maintenance of hostels. 
This was objected to, and the Speaker ruled that the amend- 
The Secretary for Scotland with- 


ment was out of order. 


drew it. The amendment was, however, inserted in the Lords, 
on the motion of Lord Herschell, and when it came down to 
the House of Commous on Thursday the Speaker ruled that 
The Secretary 
for Scotland, instead of moving to disagree with the Lords’ 


it was a breach of the privileges of the House. 


amendment, moved, without a word of explanation, to agree 
with it. As no one expected this, no one seems to have 
noticed it, and the amendment was, as Sir F. Banbury says, 
“smuggled” through in spite of the Speaker’s ruling. In 
other words, the Government, when unable to move a money 
amendment in the House of Commons, employed the House 
of Lords for this useful purpose. Is it to be supposed that a 
Government who simultaneously denounce the House of Lords 
and use it as a convenience will make the country believe that 
they mean business ? 

The Report of the Select Committee on the House of 
Commons (Admission of Strangers) was issued last Friday. 
The Committee, which consisted of Mr. Buchanan (chair- 
man), Messrs. Fenwick, W. Redmond, Shackleton, Stuart, 
Stuart-Wortley, and Lord Valentia, were only nominated 
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op December 7th, and have certainly lost no time in sub- 
mitting their Report. Premising that the existing regula- 
tions admit of substantial improvement, while admitting the 
impossibility of devising rules “which an ingenious man or 
wotaan bent on disorder cannot succeed in evading,” the Com- 
mittee make a number of recommendations, of which three are 
of outstanding importance. The first is that tickets of admission 
should be issued subject to an undertaking on the part of the 
visitor to abstain from interruption or disturbance and to obey 
the rules for the maintenance of order in the galleries. 
Secondly, the Committee recommend that an Act of Parlia- 
ment should be passed as soon as possible rendering such 
disturbances an offence cognisable by the ordinary Criminal 
Courts, the responsibility of ordering a prosecution to rest 
with the Speaker. Thirdly, while approving of the continued 
admission of ladies to the Ladies’ Gallery provided they are 
accompanied by a Member and give the undertaking men- 
tioned above, the Committee think it would be desirable, as a 
convenience to the public and in the interests of order, for 
men aud women alike to be admissible to the Members’ 
Gallery, subject to the consent of the House to the change. 
The minor recommendations which occupy the rest of the 
Report can all be carried out by the authority of the Speaker. 

Mr. Lloyd George, who was the principal speaker at a demon- 
stration organised by the National Reform Union at Liverpool 
on Monday night, devoted most of a long and vehement speech 
to the attitude of the House of Lords to Liberal legislation. 





The House of Lords, he declared, were proved by their | 


destruction of two great measures of Liberal reform—the 
Land Valuation Bill of Scotland and the Licensing Bill— 
to be an absolutely irresponsible, partisan Assembly; in short, 
“purely a poor tool of the Tory chief agent.” 
which meant steady, considered progress along Constitutional 


Liberalism, 


lines, was ruled out by a veto of the Constitution. Warming 
to his theme, Mr. Lloyd George asserted that they 


could not consent to 
condition of legislating by the sufferance of Lord Lans- 
downe. “ Decrees were issued from Lansdowne House which 


accept the present 


Buckingham Palace would not dream of sending forth.” But | ; . 
| reply to the Belgian Government’s Memorandum on the 


they were not going to stand it any more. “We are not 
going to stand any longer the usurpation of Lord Lansdowne 
and his Royal consort in the Commons.” At the same time, 
war meant generalship, and generalship meant choosing the 
best method and the best moment to win, 
necessary to challenge a great issue on the question of finance. 
They had got to raise the money for old-age pensions, and the 
Lords meant to stake their existence upon that issue. He 
was not going to tell them any secrets, but he took his 
hearers into his confidence to the extent of saying that ‘he 
meant to raise the necessary taxes in a way which would not 
interfere with any productive industry in this country, and 
that he was not going to butter anybody's bread with taxes. 


It was absolutely 


The choice, continued the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
lay between free institutions and Free-trade, and, on the 
other hand, privilege and Protection, taxes on bread, meat, 
and timber, and he was perfectly ready to take the 
opinion of his part of the world on that straight issue. Mr. 
Lloyd George had no difficulty in subjecting Mr. Wyndham’s 
recent speech at Liverpool to a great deal of damaging and 
legitimate criticism, notably in the case of the timber and 
tinplate industries. He effectively ridiculed Mr. Wyndham’s 
objection to the number of “clerks sitting on high stools” in 
England, as well as his pessimistic interpretation of our 
foreign loans and investments, and exposed the impossibility of 
keeping a tax on corn stationary. He also did well to 
remind his hearers that, though free imports were a blessing 
to the poor, you could not have a drink bill of a hundred and 
fifty millions a year without poverty. But, for the most part 
the speech was marred by an unstatesmanlike violence and 
extravagance. 


The predatory note was struck vehemently in the passage 
in which, after asserting that Mr. Wyndham had said he was 
going to tax the bread of the poor, Mr. Lloyd George went 
on:—“ We mean to raise the taxes of the—now I am not 
going to tell you any secrets.” Nothing, again, could have 
been more outrageous than his assertion that the state 
of Ireland afforded an object-lesson in the effect on 
property and upon credit of the unfettered action of 


the Lords. We doubt whether even Mr, Birrell, whose 
disastrous maladministration is chiefly responsible for 
that state of affairs, would endorse such a statement. 
It is little short of a national calamity that we have in Mr. 
Lloyd George a Chancellor of the Exchequer who seems 
unable to make a public utterance out of London without 
seriously affecting our national credit. As for his bold words 
about challenging the Lords, they irresistibly remind us of 
“ Lewis Carroll's” lines in the poem on “The Photographer 
and the Family Group,” lines in which we read how the artist 
“Told them that he would not stand it, 

Said, in language most emphatic, 

What he’d be before he’d stand it.” 
That, and no more, is what the threats of Mr. Lloyd George 
come to when put in plain terms. Does any one really 
imagine that the Peers will be frightened by such means ? 


We wish to call attention to the appeal made to the able- 
bodied men of London to support the Territorial scheme. It 
was issued on Monday, and is signed by the Duke of Fife, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the county, and by Lord Esher, Chairman 
of the County of London Association. The proclamation points 
out the duty of service, and describes the benefits which 
Londoners will enjoy if they respond to the call. The county 
of London has enrolled under sixteen thousand men of the 
twenty-seven thousand one hundred and seventy-five required. 
Other parts of the country put London to shame, and 
although we know that the spirit of emulation is rather weak 
in so large an area as London, we cannot doubt that there 
will be a satisfactory answer to the appeal. London has too 


good a record in raising splendid voluntary corps in 


| emergencies to spoil that record now. And we could not 


humiliating | 





wish anything better for young men, quite apart from their 
duty to the country, than that they should enjoy the good- 
fellowship, the healthy exercises, and the invaluable discipline 
of a period of military service. 

Wednesday’s Times contains a Jetter on the Congo 
question signed by a very large number of representative 
persons. The letter expresses the deep satisfaction with 
which the signatories have perused Sir Edward Grey's 
They endorse the 
statement, made in the House of Commons last February, that 


Congo problem. Foreign Secretary's 
“no external question for at least thirty years had moved the 
country so strongly and so veliemently.” That movement 
was the outcome, not only of indignation at the almost 
incredible barbarities inflicted upon the natives, but was 
aiso based on the conviction that the principles and practices 
Government threaten the 
Central 


We cannot find room to print the very remarkable list of 


of the Congo peoples and 


natural resources of Africa with destruction. 
persons whose names are appended to the letter, but may note 
that they include Lord Cromer, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, 
many of the Bishops and Nonconformist leaders, and a large 
number of Members of Parliament, civic authorities, members 
of Chambers of Commerce, editors of newspapers, other men of 


influence in the country, and “ honourable women not a few.” 


We learn from a recent article in the Manchesfer Guardian 
that before many weeks have passed the Meteorological 
Office will probably receive a regular supply of wireless 
messages about the weather in the Atlantic from many of the 
great liners. The value of this service will depend chiefly 
upon the number of messages received and upon the longitude 
from which they are sent. Unfortunately most of the ships 
move along two lines of latitude, and there is necessarily a 
gap of some hundreds of miles between them, ‘The 
Meteorological Office is really an excellent prophe & con- 
sidering the limited data at its disposal, and it gets too much 
blame for its occasional failures and too little praise for its 
high percentage of successes. Our West cousts suffer more 
from inadequate or wrong forecasts than the inland or Eastern 
districts. This is because most of the disturbances which 
affect us form in the Atlantic, and the winds or rain predicted 
often arrive on the West coasts simultaneously with the 
forecast or in advance of it. The new service should mean, 
at the worst, a considerable improvement in the meteorological 


information where it is most needed. 





Bank Rate, 24 per cent., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Wednesday 33j—last Friday 83}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


a 
INDIAN REFORMS. 


HOUGH we feel obliged to make certain criticisms 
in detail of Lord Morley’s plans of Indian reform, 
and to express certain misgivings as to their practical 
effect, we desire before we do this to state that with the 
abstract principles laid down by Lord Morley, and with 
the spirit in which he approaches his task, we are in the 
heartiest agreement. We have for Lord Morley’s attitude 
both the sympathy of comprehension and the sympathy 
of approbation. We understand what he is aiming at, 
and we believe that his object is asoundone. Let us begin 
by expressing our satisfaction with Lord Morley’s scheme 
on the negative side. He is not yielding to the pressure 
exercised by disorder. No one can justly say that his 
reforms would never have been proposed but for the present 
agitation in India, and the assassinations and attempted 
assassinations of officials. As he himself has put it, he 
has stuck to his guns—that is, to a policy of reform— 
undeterred by the violence of those whose object it is 
to weaken our rule in India, and who are careless what 
weapons they employ. Lord Morley and the Government 
of India are not inspired by panic, nor are they yielding to 
the argument of the bomb where they would not yield to 
the argument of reason. There is another thing which 
Lord Morley is not doing, and for not doing which he must 
have the sympathy of all true friends of India and of the 
Indian people. He is not attempting to lay the foundations 
of a Parliamentary system in India, or taking the first step 
towards endowing India with representative institutions. 
He clearly realises how unsuitable and how fraught with 
peril any such system would be. 
When we come to Lord Morley’s positive principles 


we can hail them as no less sound than those which 
are negative. It may be said of Lord Morley as a 
politician what was said of Wordsworth as a poet. Ile 


never fails to keep his eye on the object. That object 
is the welfare and happiness of our Indian Empire and its 
peoples as a whole. We hold Indiain trust for the natives 
of India, and our essential aim must be to secure to them the 
right and opportunity to pursue happiness, not as Western 
nations in general desire to pursue it, or as the British 
people in particular desire to pursue it, butin accordance with 
their special interests, needs, and circumstances. Modern 
political philosophers will perhaps tell us that such a view of 
government is hopelessly antiquated. If so, we must confess 
to being old-fashioned and out of date. Whether the various 
races and peoples of India will ever be in a position to 
govern themselves better than we can govern them remains 
to be seen. At present there can be no doubt that it 
would not be for their happiness to be emancipated from 
the control of their trustee. While the trust lasts the 
trustee must think solely of what is in the interests of the 
cestuis-que-trust. ‘This does not, of course, mean that we 
are not to listen to the voice of the cestuis-que-trust—i.e., 
of those in whose interests the trust exists—or to try to 
meet their wishes wherever possible. 1t only means that 
those wishes are not to be regarded as the paramount con- 


sideration. The paramount consideration is, as we have 
said, the welfare of the Indian community as a whole. ‘T'o 
put the matter in a practical form: we must not alter 


our system of government in India either because of bombs 
aud murders, or even should a majority of the people 








of India ask for the alteration, and still less if a small | 


section asks for it. On the other hand, if we are con- 
vinced that certain reforms are good per se, and likely 
to improve our system of government, we must 
withhold them because of unrest or agitation, or because 
they have been asked for in a disagreeable or offensive 
way. A trustee who was moved by such petty and 
pedantic considerations as these would have proved 
himself unworthy of his trust. 

What is to be said of Lord Morley’s proposals, judged 
by the principles just laid down? In our opinion, the 
report to be made of them is that they are in general 
prudent and sound. 
In agreement with what Lord Morley says as to the 
maintenance of the freedom of the Press, though we see 
certain dangers and difficulties. What we want to do is 
to punish, aud punish severely, the license of the Press in 





disseminating incements to assassination and rebellion, 
not to attempt to restrict its general freedom. A 
wholesale Press censorship is bad if only because it is 
impossible. Here, if anywhere, Burke’s great dictum igs 
true. “I must bear with inconveniences till they fester 
into crimes.” The alternative would be to put not only 
the Press, but the whole of society, into leading-strings 
lest they should use their liberty to commit excesses. The 
Jesuits tried that in Paraguay, and made a disastrous 
failure of their experiment. The cloistered people reared 
in their Reduccions were unfit not only to govern them- 
selves, but to be governed. Indeed, it might almost be 
said of these infantes barbati in Shakespeare’s words: 
“ Unfit to govern, nay, unfit to live.” 

With Lord Morley’s proposal to enlarge and reform the 
Provincial Councils by abolishing the official majority and 
making the non-official members elected representatives 
of certain classes of the community, and by giving them 
the power of discussion and of passing recommendations 
and resolutions, we find ourselves in sympathy, for we hold 
that the veto of the Governor is sufficient check on these 
bodies. We trust, however, that it will be made clear from 
the very beginning that these Councils are in no way 
Parliaments in embryo. The real danger is the danger 
of false analogy. So strong is the precedent of the British 
Parliament, and so far-reaching the power of imitation, 
that deliberative Assemblies are very apt, because they 
deliberate and vote resolutions, to think that if they are 
not armed with all the rights and powers of the House of 
Commons they are somehow being defrauded and oppressed. 
The Provincial Councils must, then, be made from the very 
beginning to realise that the reform of their organisation 
is not a step towards turning them into Parliaments, 
but merely a development on their own lines as con- 
sultative and advisory Councils. Again, the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors must be made to feel that their 
exercise of the veto is a perfectly natural and simple 
function, and does not in any way involve a Constitutional 


crisis. The veto must not be used only in the last 
resort. It should be looked on as nothing more than the 


Governor's intimation that, while he appreciates the bona 


fides of the Council, he does not agree with it,and that as the 


last word is confided to him, his will prevails, but prevails 
without inflicting any injury, or even any snub, upon the 
Council. It would be fatal to Indian administration if 
the idea were to grow up that the Governor must not 
always be saying “ No” to his Council, and that therefore 
he must occasionally pass measures, not because he approves 
of them, but because he cannot go on saying “ No”’ for 
ever. He must be able to say “No” as easily as a 
majority of the House of Commons says “ No” to the 
minority. Again, we see no reason to object to an 
enlargement of the Executive Provincial Councils such as 
Lord Morley proposes. 


THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL IN COUNCIL. 
W E have spoken above of that part of Lord Morley's 


scheme of reform to which we can give a general 
assent. We must give separate and special treatment to 
his most important, but necessarily contentious, proposal 
that a native shall be added to the Governor-General’s 
Council,—that is, to the Executive of the Government of 
India. Here Lord Morley is proposing to do a very big 
thing, and it is essential that his proposal should be care- 
fully considered, weighed, and criticised. Very possibly 
hostile criticism may be proved wrong, or at any rate will 
have no effect in altering Lord Morley’s intention. We 





| do not say that it should have that effect, because Lord 


not | 


Morley has, we are sure, thought the matter out very 
carefully. He has come toa certain definite conclusion, 
and therefore if he now acquiesced in a change of plan, it 
would probably be, not because he was converted, but 
merely because the opposition was too strong for him. 


| But even though we must assume that Lord Morley’s 


For example, we are on the whole | 


opinion cannot now be altered, that is no valid argument 
against criticism, and for this reason. Suppose the 
experiment does not turn out to be a success. In that 
case it will be necessary to retrace our steps. But it will 
be easier to do this if criticism has taken place, and a 
caveat has been entered by those who did not feel quite 
confident as to the wisdom of Lord Morley’s action. 
Great changes that go through unanimously are set 
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a 
right with much more difficulty when they prove wrong 
than those which, owing to reasoned opposition, were 
regarded as tentative. The first objection in prin- 
ciple to Lord Morley’s proposal is that primd facie it 
jnvolves a sharing of the government of India with 
the natives. We have ourselves always felt that any 
such sharing of the supreme power in India is bound 
to prove a mistake. We say this, not out of any sense 
of contempt for, or distrust of, the natives of India, 
but because we feel instinctively that such sharing cannot 
be for the welfare of India. We hold that we must carry 
out our trust by ourselves, and with a homogeneity of 
spirit and ideals, or else abandon the task altogether. 
After all, our Indian Empire is not a community which 
has developed from inside, or been produced by natural 
causes. The huge concourse of peoples and States under 
our rule has come together owing to accidental and external 
pressure, and through the action of a wholly alien race. 
One thing, and one thing alone, links Peshawur to Manda- 
lay, Kashmir to Madras, Bombay to Sikkim. That link 
js, we do not say British bayonets, because they are rather 
an evidence of British power than the power itself, but 
the ethos of British rule. Surely it is not unreason- 
able to doubt whether the mystery by which we hold 
in union this miracle of Empire can be shared with 
men who differ so fundamentally from us as_ the 
natives of India. It has been suggested that to have a 
native of India on the Viceroy’s Council might mean at 
some moment of crisis grave peril to the State, because the 
greatest secrets of Government would have to be entrusted 
to, and might be divulged by, the Indian member. To say 
that is, in our opinion, both crude and unjust. We do feel, 
however, that the lack of the homogeneity of thought, 
character, and purpose which ought to be developed at the 
hour of action might prevent the swiftness and certainty of 
movement which are often essential to the government of 


Empires. There are times when to be effective a whole 


Council or Committee must have but a single thought, a | 


single spirit, informing it,—must not only speak and act, 
but must feel, like one man, and from instinct and nature 
rather than from reason. Could such unanimity be obtained 
by a mixed body of Europeans and Asiatics, men whose 
minds move in so different a way, not, we admit, when 
abstractions are to be considered, but when the call is 
not for thought but for action? Even one discordant 
individual would be enough to break the mysterious 
charm through which a true personality is produced out of 
a group of men. In the last resort every Asiatic, conceal 
it as he may, is a fatalist. In the last resort no European, 


pretend as he will, is really anything but a believer in free | 


will. From both points of view great actions may come. 
They will not come trom a compromise between the two. 
But though we feel this so strongly, we do not say that 
it is an absolutely fatal objection to Lord Morley’s scheme 
India is no doubt ruled in theory by the Governor-General 
in Council. But the Governor-General can, if he likes, 
act without his Council,—can remove himself from its 
influence. In all probability, then, the result of the addition 
of the Indian member would ultimately be to lessen the 
already waning influence of the Council, and to exalt still 


¢ 


further that of the Governor-General and the Secretary of 








State. Or again, if this result were not achieved, there 
might grow up within the Council a secret junta or | 


Committee which, though not known to the law or to the | 


public, would nevertheless be the 
The statute- book of the Venetian 
of the Council of Three. 

We must next consider an administrative objection. Th 
native member whom Lord Morley iatends to appoint at 
the next vacancy is, we presume, to become the head of a 
Department. If that is so, we are again confronted with 
the difficulty of an Indian giving the final and supreme 
word throughout the Indian Empire in some great 
section of the Administration. Even if we assume that 
he could give this final word for the particular part of 
India to which he belonged, and where the men of his own 
creed lived, better than an Englishman could give it, can 
we assume that he could give it better for Indiaas a whole ? 
We believe not. Experience shows that the outsider 
makes a better and more impartial trustee for the whole 
than he who represents but one portion. Again, though 
the Administration controlled by a native at the top 
might work well enough in easy times, it would, we 


Republic knew nothing 


e 


true depositary of power. | 


believe, be liable at moments of stress to work very badly. 
That conflict of outlook and temper between East and West 
which we have described above would paralyse the activity 
of the organism. Sharing the supreme and final power 
would throw the machine out of gear at its most delicate, 
and also most vital, spot. 

There is one other objection to Lord Morley’s scheme 
which remains to be considered, and to our mind it is 
a very crucial one. If we are to introduce a native 
element into the Governor-General’s Council, we feel very 
strongly that there should be two native members, not one. 
It 1s impossible for any Hindu to represent the eighty 
or ninety millions of Indian Mohammedans. It is equally 
impossible that a Mohammedan can _ represent the 
millions of Hindus who make up the bulk of the popula- 
tion of the Indian Empire. That being so, it would be 
juster, and therefore safer, to have two native members 
than one, and to enact that one should always be a 
Mohammedan and the other a Hindu. We admit that 
the answer to the question, “ What kind of Hindu?” 
remains a difficulty, but at any rate it is nothing compared 
with the difficulty of treating the Hinda as representing 
the Mohammedan, or vice versd. To put it in another way : 
we feel that if the Mohammedans remain unrep esented 
they will have a very just grievance against us, while if we 
were to show favouritism to the Mohammedaus as against 
the Hindus we should be committing an act not only of 
folly but of injustice. In our opinion, the reason we 
have just given is the most practical objection to Lord 
Morley’s scheme, and we therefore earnestly hope that two 
natives instead of one may be appointed to the Council, 
and that one of them shall always be a Mohammedan. 
We are inclined to add, though do not like to 
dogmatise too strongly here, that it would be better if 
the natives in question were without portfolio, and simply 
acted like the natives on the Secretary of State’s Council 
in London. We can well understand that such native 
representation in London has proved most useful to Lord 
Morley, and that he has known how to take full advantage 
of it. It must be remembered, however, that the repre- 
sentatives in the Secretary of State’s Council are not heads 
of Departments, but merely Councillors. 

We sincerely trust that in what we have said we have 
urged nothing which may seem derogatory to that able 
and loyal body of native notables and a trators from 
whom will be drawn the proposed addition to the Viceroy’s 
Council. Nothing is farther from our thought than to 
show anything approaching a want of appreciation of the 
Asiatic mind and charact It is not from want of such 
appreciation, but only because we feel so intensely the 
difference between the Western and Eastern point of view 
in fundamental matters, that we are doubtful as to the 
sharing of the supreme power in government. To share 
the practical administration in detail is a very different 
thing from sharing the saying of the final word. Here 
t claim the tinal word from any innate virtue 


e | 


we 


iminis 


acter, 


azain we do n 
on the part of the Englishman, but solely because we hold 


that it 1s in the best interests of the people of India that 
that final word should rest with the Westerner. In the 
last resort our reason for this is partly the greater genius 
for political institutions shown by the Westerner, but still 
more the fact that the Indian Empire, as we know it now, 
and as it must be for centuries, is the creation of the 
Western, and not of the Asiatic, mind. Even if we could 


be shown a native State governed without any reference to 
European help and advice, and governed far more perfectly 
than any British province, we should still refuse to consider 
that an argument for lett opinion say, or share 
in saying, the last word in the Indian Empire. We must 
never forget the origin of the Indian Empire, and the fact 
that those who seek to make human institutions flourish 
dare not ignore the law of their being, a law embedded in 
the circumstances that gave them birth. 


1 
} 
} 


native 


ing 





NATIONAL FINANCE, 

Nggreey the heading of “ National Finance in 1908 

and After” (T. Fisher Unwin, ls. net) Mr. Bowles 
has published a very remarkable pamphlet. The work, as 
he describes it, is a ‘review of tle past, a forecast of the 
future, an appeal for true accounts, a plea for retrench- 
ment, a protest against debt, and a warning against 
false taxation.”” On many, nay, probably on most, public 
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questions, except Free-trade and finance, the Spectator's 
views and those of Mr. Bowlesare widely divergent. This, 
however, does not prevent us from recognising Mr. Bowles’s 
ability, knowledge, and power of exposition, especially as 
regards ‘Treasury facts and figures. Even those who do 


not agree with his conclusions must admit that in the region | 


of public expenditure and public taxation he knows his way 
as well as, or perhaps sometimes better than, the Treasury 
officials. We have been accused by the Westminster Gazette 
and other thick-and-thin supporters of the Government 
of having immensely exaggerated the condition in which 
the public finance has been placed by the present Ministry’s 
plunge into so-called social reform, coupled with a falling 
revenue, a sudden reduction of taxation, and the absolute 
necessity, fully admitted by the Prime Minister and his 
colleagues, of increasing the money spent on national 
insurance in the shape of new naval construction 
on a large scale. We declared that the resultant 
dislocation of the national finances must necessitate, if 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer pays his way next 
year, and does not stoop to temporary expedients 
and Treasury dodges to conceal the true situation, the 
raising of something like twenty, or even twenty-five, 
millions of new taxation. As we have repeatedly said in 





these columus, none would be more pleased than we should | 


be to find the Speciator’s gloomy prediction falsified, 
We therefore turned to that portion of Mr. Bowles’s 
pamphlet which deals with next year’s Budget in the hope 
of finding ourselves confuted by an admitted expert, and 
one who is known to have a good deal of sympathy with 
the present Premier. Unfortunately we were unable to find 
the consolation we sought for. On the contrary, Mr. Bowles, 
after a very careful and minute examiation of the 
situation, comes to a conclusion even more gloomy than 
our own,—a conclusion which we must quote in his own 
words. After enumerating eight sources either of new 
expenditure or of diminishing Exchequer returns, he 
says :—‘ All this is new extra money to be found. It can 
scarcely be less than tweuty, it may approach thirty, 
millions.” That is somewhat beyond the Spectator’s fore- 
cast of twenty-five millions. What renders Mr. Bowles’s 
endorsement of our assumption the more remarkable is the 
fact that he makes no allusion whatever to the Spectator’s 
calculations, and apparently has not seen them. He has 
arrived at his figures from his own study of the subject, 
and has not in any way relied upon ours. We may notice 
that he places the deficit that will be realised next March 
at £6,500,000. This means that not only will the whole 
of the old Sinking Fund be automatically wiped out, but 
that practically the whole of the new Sinking Fund will 
vanish in making good the loss of the year. Even though 
under the new Sinking Fund Act some six and a half 
millions may be employed to cancel Debt, new Debt iu 
one form or another will have to be incurred to meet the 
realised deficit. But paying off six and a half milhons 
of Debt with one hand, and borrowing six and a half 
millions with the other, is the same as not paying off any 
Debt at all. We will not, however, go into the rest of 
Mr. Bowles’s calculations, but may say that although he 
does not give detailed estimates, he expects “ large 
increases of expenditure in respect of Ivish land, educa- 
tion, unemployment, and in order to replace the war 
loan.” 

When Mr. Bowles comes to the question of how the money 
is to be raised he makes some very sensible remarks, or at 
any rate remarks with which we find ourselves in almost 
complete agreement. He notes, to begin with, how 
wasteful in practice, even if admissible in theory, must 
be the result of differentiation in taxation, Just as we 
do, he desires as far as possible to relieve the poor from 
taxation, but be shows that graduation and differentiation 
in practice produce quite another effect :—“ It is a system 
which exempts not alone the poor man of £100 a year, 
but the man of £700 a year, and even the man of £2,000 
a vear, from his proportionate share of Income Tax, in 
order to put it on those of greater income. It exempts 
not alone the estate of £100, but the estate of £10,000, of 


£25,000, of £50,000, nay, of £150,000, from their pro- | ; 
| False Finance is the road to Protection, I would avoid 


portionate shares of Estate Duty, in order to put them 
on those of greater value. To charge 5 per cent. on 
one rich man’s estate of £75,000 and 10 per cent. 
on another rich man’s estate of £1,000,000 igs no 











one rich man on to the shoulders of a richer man, 
. +++. + Graduated Taxation leaves the poor as they 
were; it merely disburdens the moderately well-to-do 
and burdens by so much the more the very well-to-do,” 
Next, Mr. Bowles proceeds to ask a question which, in our 
view, it 1s most necessary to ask, though it is one which 
for the moment is not popular. ‘“ What it imports to ask 
now is, not whether such a system is or is not just and 
ethically defensible, but whether it is good for Revenue; 
whether it is fiscally sound; whether it fills the Exchequer 
better than the system of ungraduated, undifferentiated 
taxation, which levies the same rate all round above the 
limit of poverty.” ‘That is the crux,—how to {fill the 
Treasury. And here we believe that, disagreeable as it 
might be, it would be far better to add, say, another sixpence 
to the Income-tax than to plunge into the dangerous 
morass of further graduation and differentiation, which, 
from the strict revenue point of view, mean the creation 
of leaks in the taxation reservoir,—leaks through which a 
great deal more water than you reckon on may easily 
escape, and which always tend to widen themselves as time 
goeson. The history of taxation shows plenty of examples 
of taxes which, through a series of exemptions and attempts 
to meet hard cases, have come to do little more than pay 
the cost of collection. Of course we fully realise the evil 
of an eighteenpenny Income-tax in peacetime, and the 
consequent depriving ourselves of a fiscal reserve for war, 
Needs must, however, when the devil of deficit drives. 

Mr. Bowles ends his pamplilet with a paragraph which 
he heads “ Alarm.” As a rule we greatly dislike applying 
sensational devices to grave national problems. If, how. 
ever, sensationalism is ever to be excused, it is here. We 
will quote Mr. Bowles’s own words without comment, for 
they require none :— 

“The truth is that, as well by the Acts of 1907 as by many 
other of their acts and words, certain members of the present 
Government have bred deep alarm among all those possessed of 
property, have disinclined to leave here their fluid capital, 
and have originated an unusual desire rather to invest it in any 
foreign securities—Chinese, Chilian, Argentine, Japanese, Russian, 
or other—than in British. Everything moves but Consols, and 
these, in spite of cheap money, are and remain ‘flat.’ In these 
circumstances what will happen in case the Government seek to 
provide next year for their great needs by taxation of a more 
severcly graduated kind reaching an even higher top rate than 
that now existing? What will happen is that the receipt from 
any such taxation may be less rather than more, and that in any 
case it will be disappointing, and exasperating. It is not thus 
that our Finances can be improved. It is rather on the other 
side, by Retrenchment of Expenditure, a method not yet 
attempted, but which would yield rich results. The difficulty 
lies with the Departments. But it is the business of Govern- 
ments to deal with Departments who always want too much. 
With a total State and Local expenditure of over 300 millions a 
year, the yield of rates and taxes is approaching its limits, if it 
has not already reached them. Noris there at present apparent 
such financial resource as would warrant us in expecting new 
taxes likely at once to meet acceptance and to sufficiently fill the 
Exchequer. There remaius only one other method whereby the 
needs of next year can be met—the method of adding to the 
Debt, either by increasing the Funded or Unfunded Debt, by 
raiding the Sinking Fund, by breaking faith as to the Terminable 
Annuities (all which virtually amount to the same thing), or by 
all these methods. If to this the Government have to come, new 
debt of any sort will not be contracted at a low rate. And in that 
event, moreover, Consols will be further affected, and we may see 
them next year far lower than the price of 80 which they have 
already once touched. It seems only too likely that the Budget 
proposals of next year will involve the increase of Expenditure 
and of Debt; a consequent further injury to the National Credit ; 
and also a further extension of the notion that the cost of the 
common service should properly be provided for by taxing only 
the richest.” 

Mr. Bowles is a convinced Free-trader, but that does not 
make him, like many Liberal Free-traders, regard it as 
specially wicked to point out that Free-trade has been 
placed in danger by the mad policy of the present Govern- 
ment. Here, indeed, he is as wickedly unrepentant as the 
Spectator :—‘* The end may well be that the attempt to 
raise the National Revenue by taxing mainly the rich may 
bring the fall of Mr. Asquith’s Free Trade Administration, 
and its replacement by a Protectionist Government pledged 
to raise that Revenue by taxing mainly the poor. Con- 
vinced that Protection would ruin the country, and that 


them 


both. It would be well that the Government and the 
people should consider of these things in due time.” 
Before taking leave of Mr, Bowles’s pamphlet we desire 


relief to the poor; it is but to shift the burden of' to draw attention to a very important section entitled 
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“Insolvent Savings Banks.” 
that the Government have incurred a liability to the Post 
Office Savings Banks, the Trustee Savings Banks, and the 
Friendly Societies to the amount of close on £212,000,000, 
and that the securities held to meet this liability amount 
at the price of the day to no more than £187,000,000. 
This means that the State, on a proper audit of its banking 
business, is £25,000,000 to the bad. Put in other language, 
we have inadvertently added another £25,000,000 to the 
national indebtedness. But bad as this is, it is unfor- 
tunately not the whole of the case. If we now stop paying 
off Debt, as we are bound to do unless the present Govern- 
ment are prepared for a really heroic policy in regard to 
the raising of fresh taxation, we must greatly increase this 
sum. The reason is plain. Consols are only kept up to their 
present price by the fact that the Government are large 
buyers, and that thus the amount of the stock is annually 
diminishing. When the Government cease to buy, as pre- 
sumably they must next year, and when the public, as is 
always the case when other stocks are low, buys anything 
rather than Consols, it seems impossible to doubt, without 
going into any question of the general alarm as to the 
Government’s tendency towards Socialistic legislation, that 
Consols will fall still further. We should not be surprised 
if after the next Budget they were in, and well in, the 
seventies. But as we have said, since the Government 
are such large holders of their own stock, this must still 
further increase the already patent insolvency of our 
Savings Bank transactions. Remember, too, that this is 
not merely a matter of account-keeping. Depositors in 
the Post Office Savings Banks may at any moment 
ask for cash, and the Government are bound to 


pay them in gold, whatever the cost of obtaining it. | 





Doubtless the liability to the Savings Bank depositors can | 


be, and always will be, discharged; but making the 


provision for this, which must sooner or later be made, | 


will constitute a very heavy extra charge on the National 
Exchequer. To put the matter in yet another way. 
Anything that we do to depress the price of Consols is 
bound to react upon the Government’s financial position. 
The Government are unable to say to the holders of national 


securities : ‘‘ You have made a bad bargain and we are | 


sorry for you, but really the matter does not concern us.” 

The matter concerns them very seriously indeed. 

are in the same boat with the national creditor. 
There is one, and only one, true remedy, and that 


is retrenchment and the adoption of sounder principles | 


in national finance, care being taken, however, that 
the retrenchment shall not occur in those forms of 
national insurance—the Navy and the Army—without 
which the very existence of the nation will be imperilled. 
It is bad to be heavily taxed; but it is better to be so 
taxed by ourselves than to be made to pay millions upon 
millions by a foreign conqueror. To say this, we shall no 
doubt be told, is to use the language of another age and 
another system of morals than that which prevails to-day. 
Yet, in spite of this, we venture to assert that the nation 
which fails in the duty of providing efficiently for its own 
protection will be torn to pieces as rapidly and as com- 
pletely in the twentieth as Poland was in the eighteenth 
century. We must pay our insurance premiums, even if 
to do so we have to abandon a great many of our national 
luxuries, including the greatest and most enervating of all,— 
sentimental philanthropy. 





THE COMMITTEE OF UNION AND PROGRESS. 


N spite of the existence of a Turkish Parliament, the 
veil is not yet lifted from before the mysterious 
Committee which has directed one of the most romantic 
revolutions in history. A revolutionary transition from 
autocracy to Constitutionalism postulates a period of non- 
legality ; but when the transition is accomplished, one 
would expect that those who were the temporary and 
irregular depositaries of power—very admirable deposi- 
taries, as it happened, in this case—would regularise their 
position. It may be that the Committee of Union and 
Progress means to do this as soon as possible, and we should 
be the last to urge that, if there are serious obstacles in the 
way, Constitutional theory in a country where Constitu- 
tionalism is little understood should be made a fetish, and 
that both convenience and expediency should bow down to 
it. But the news from Turkey does not give a scrap of 
evidence as to what the function of the Committee is to be 


They | 


| culties of 
| Ministers as well as the Sultan ; 





Mr. Bowles here points out in future ; the Committee remains all-powerful and exists 


side by side with an elected Chamber, and yet no man 
outside its inner circles knows how it moves and has its 
being. This a great mystery. While we acknowledge one 
excellent side to the picture (nobody can accuse of personal 
ambition men who are content to work anonymously and 
subterraneously), there is also a great danger. The Com- 
mittee is at present thoroughly beneficent, and behaves 
with every manifestation of high-minded responsibility ; 


| but the membership may change, and may even change 


rapidly, and therefore every wellwisher of the new régime 
would desire to see the theory of the Committee defined, 
or, best and most logical of all, the Committee merged in 
the Ministry. It did its work splendidly, but the era it 
strove to create has arrived ; the short period of irregularity 
is over; the Committee should take on a new function, 
compatible with the new circumstances, or should become 
an honourable memory Such the thought which 
naturally leaps to the mind of liberal-minded onlookers. 
We must confess that the deep, continued mystery which 
shrouds the Committee stands, to our thinking, for the 
complexity of the task before the new Turkey. How little 
the composition and intentions of the Committee are 
understood 1s excellently described by the well-informed 
correspondent of the J'imes who is writing a series of 
papers on “ The European Crisis.” The vagueness of the 
facts is, so to speak, the chief fact of the situation. 


18 


Every day, as he says, since July 24th has seen the 
Sultan’s authority more shadowy and that of the Com- 
mittee stronger. ‘here can be no doubt that the Sultan 
is for the time being completely “collared”; he has 
no hope of being from his position by the 
reactionaries; the troops of the Committee surround and 
watch him, and the searchlichts of the Committee’s ships 
haunt his dreams. He remains alive only by grace of the 
Committee. Having always believed the Sultan to be a 
very clever man, we think he is clever enough now to play 
well the part given to him by the Committee. ‘lhe danger 
to the Constitution does not come immediately from the 
Sultan, but from the Committee itself, which may by 
blundering give the reactionaries an opportunity too easy 
and tempting to be missed. We devoutly hope that this 
will not happen; but let us at all events realise the diffi- 
the situation. The Committee controls all the 
it appoints officers to the 
Army ; and it dominates the free Press which has sprung 
into existence in the last five months. More than this, 
it has “ made” the elections quite as effectually as they 
are ever “made” by a French prefect, and probably much 
more effectually. An odd paradox is that this band of 
mystery, which guards its inner secrets like an old Jacobite 
league, in its component parts. 
Englishmen, we are told, are always welcome at its head- 
quarters, and the officials answer questions up to a 
certain point freely and frankly. But who really shapes 
the policy of the Committee? Where does the driving- 
power come from? Who is the conscience of the body? 
Is there a small executive group, or does the Committee 
hide an autocrat ? ‘The writer in the Times has been told 
that at the time of the Armenian when it 
was universally expected that the British Fleet would 
be ordered to Constantinople, there was a widespread 
organisation among the Turks ready to throw off the 
Sultan’s yoke on the appearance of the ships. Again, it 
seems that just before the Graeco-Turkish War every- 
thing was ready for a revolution, and the Sultan, 
knowing it, was induced for that reason, rather than 
by the provocations of the Greeks, to declare war. He 
employed, in fact, the immemorial trick of providing a 
distraction. The Committee which is all-powerful to-day 
was formed at Salonika no earlier than 1905, and since 
then it has gathered up the threads of all the work done 
by the earlier agencies. Its profound secrecy was its only 
guarantee of safety before the revolution, but now one 
does unfeignedly wonder that the world should be kept 
so intrigue by its composition. ‘One hears,” the 
writer in the Times, “ of Councils of Ten and Councils of 
Three, of masked faces, and strange rites, and weird 
oaths.” It approaches to certainty, however, that there 
is a small executive group, yet no outsider can tell who 
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it is obvious that its power is as arbitrary as that of the 
Sultan. When the Sultan issued an infamous Iradé there 
was no doubt as to who ought to be blamed for it. The 
Committee has so far, as it were, issued only genial and 
righteous Iradés, and it very modestly accepts a collective, 
and therefore impersonal, popularity. But if one day a 
false step should be taken by the Committee, who is the 
representative person on whom the blame could be fixed 
and who would be answerable to the country? No one 
knows. It is superfluous to insist on the unsatisfactoriness 
of this position. It was supposed by some that when the 
Parliament met the Committee would at once disappear ; 
but it is evidently being held not merely in reserve 
for emergencies, but in active being. It is true that the 
military members, who have been particularly noticeable 
for their intelligence and their honesty and tenacity of 
purpose, have returned to their professional duties ; but no 
hint is given, even dimly, of the dissolution of the Com- 
mittee as an institution. As we said at the beginning, 
there may be serious obstacles, of which we know nothing, 
to the absorption of the Committee by the Ministry, or it 
may be that the Committee contemplates this absorption 
immediately; but in our present state of information we can 
only go by the facts as we see them, and we cannot hesitate 
to say, as sincere wellwishers of the new régime in Turkey, 
that the reformers ought to concentrate their attention on 
regularising the position of the Committee. A new form of 
government should get into the saddle quickly, or it may 
find that delay has made the nervous horse unmountable. 
If the mysterious Committee remained indefinitely in 
existence with its present powers, the Constitutional 
Ministry would be a mere simulacrum. In other words, 
Constitutional government, as such, would have failed. 
We hope and believe that this will not happen. 

One particularly.interesting point in the article in the 
Times is the confirmation the writer lends to the rumours 








three workrgoms were established by the Central Unem. 
plosed Bédy for London with the professed object of 
diministing unemployment. Presumably it was intended 
to manage these workrooms so that they should show 
a profit on their accounts, or at any rate a very moderate 
loss. If that was their hope, the promoters of these 
latest experiments in State Socialism must be feeling 
somewhat disappointed. In order to put the figures in 
the most favourable aspect possible for the organisers of 
this experiment, it is best to omit from the account the 
first six or seven months, which doubtless constituted a 
period of difficulty. Since then, starting with November, 
1906, there have been two completed years. The accounts 
for the first year show an expenditure of £5,854, and 
receipts of £2,218, or a net loss of £3,636. In the second 
period, which is slightly under twelve months, the 
expenditure was £6,206, and the receipts £3,038, showing 
a loss of £3,168. In view of these results after two and a 
half years’ working, the President of the Local Government 
Board would have been guilty of a serious dereliction of duty 
if he had allowed the experiment to be carried on any longer. 
It is quite true that there is a fractional reduction in 
the loss on the second year, but, on the other hand, there 
is an increasing difficulty in discovering a commercial 
outlet for the goods produced. Evidence of this is pro- 
vided by the Reports of the Central Body. A good deal 
of the clothing was for some time supplied to the 
Emigr, ion Committee of the Central Body for the use 
of emigrants; but the activities of this Committee have 
been seriously restricted by the new regulations of the 
Canadian Government, with the result that there are fewer 
emigrants wanting clothes. Other outlets for the clothes 
produced in the workrooms have been furnished by the 
Working Colonies Committee for the use of men at the 
farm colony of the Central Body. Apparently the only 
authority other than the Central Body itself which has 





that much help was given in the preparatory work of the 
revolution by women. The inviolability of the haremlik 
made it possible for the women to serve the cause 
in absolute security. Thus does good sometimes come 
out of evil; and the women in the backward 
civilisation in Europe were able to turn their weakness 
and disability into strength, as women generally can 
if they understand the appropriate ways. Another 
point we would mention in conclusion, which not 
suggested by anything in the able article of which we 
have been writing. From what we have heard from 
those competent to judge, the Committee did not act 
wisely towards the Bulgarians in the elections. It 
professes to be anxious to make friends with the Bulgars, 
and thus carry out the old policy of an alliance between 
a reformed ‘lurkey and Bulgaria and Rumania so as 
to keep both Austria-Hungary and Russia at arm’s 
length. But at the elections the Committee busied 
itself in splitting the Bulgarians of Turkey into two 
parties, and supporting the worthless minority—the 
Sandanusky faction of Anarchists and Socialists—against 
the majority represented by the Bulgarian Constitutional 
clubs. ‘This was, we believe, a temporary blunder, and we 
trust that it will be remedied, and not repeated. If the 
Committee continued such a policy, it would estrange the 
more respectable and moderate Bulgars, and would keep 
the Macedonian question open, with fatal results to 
Turkey, and perhaps to all Europe. We are conscious of 
having written as though only difficulties, and no hopeful 
signs, were to be discerned. The hopeful signs are there, 
however, and the best of them is the incredible manner in 
which the Young Turks have so far defeated the lions in 
their path. Our acute consciousness of the other lions— 
no smaller, we fear—which still lie in the path is only due 
to our anxiety that they too should be overcome. 
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AN EXPERIM IN NATIONAL WORKSHOPS. 
| N a letter to the J'imes Jast week Sir William Chance 
7 gives an admirably concise account of the financial 
results of a recent experiment in the establishment of | 
national workshops. In 1906 three workrooms for women | 
were started in Camberwell, Poplar, and St. Pancras | 
respectively. At the two former places underclothing for 

men, women, and children was made, and also dresses suit- 

At St. Pancras the work was confined | 
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able for emigrants, 
to the production of cloth suits for men and boys. 





purchased the products of these workrooms is the Poplar 
Board of Guardiaus, who have obtained clothes for the use 
of the inmates of the Forest Gate Workhouse under a 
tender. There has been absolutely no attempt to check the 
efliciency of the workrooms by putting the clothes produced 
upou the market in competition with private firms. On the 
contrary, the Central Body appears to have laid it down 
as a condition that competition with private enterprise 
must be avoided. 

That condition in itself is a confession of failure. If 
the workrooms could pay wages as good as, or better than, 
private employers py, and could at the same time put the 
clothes produced upon the market ata lower price than 
that asked by private firms, the fact would be trumpeted 
to the world. The organisers of these workrooms know that 
this is impossible, and they know that private firms engaged 
in the clothing industry would rightly be indignant if a 
State-subsidised institution were permitted to compete 
with their business. Thus, in effect, these State workshops 
find themselves in the position of being unable to produce 
anything that anybody wants to buy at a paying price. The 
Central Body even despairs of being able to sell the clothes 
produced at any price at all, aud has now asked the Local 
Government Board to sanction the free distribution of 
the clothing among necessitous children in London 
County Council schools. In other words, the national 
workshop resolves itself into a double charity at the tax- 
payers’ expense. First certain women are paid for pro- 
ducing something which nobody wants to buy, and then 
certain children receive a free grant of clothing which their 
parents ought to have provided for them. 

There is nothing new in all this. It is exactly what 
happens whenever the State undertakes industries, not for 
the sake of producing something which is wanted, but in 
order to provide an excuse for paying wages. Every 
worker employed instantly realises that he or she is not 
engaged to work on ordinary commercial terms. Often, 
indeed, the payment is actually made proportionate, not to 
the amount of work done, but to the supposed necessities 
of the worker. Women having two children are paid at a 
higher rate than women with only one child or with none. 
Under such conditions the incentive to even a reasonable 
amount of exertion is altogether absent. The money 
comes in regularly whether the work is well or ill done. 
Moreover, as soon as the managers of such a workshop 
begin to be embarrassed by the difficulty of finding an 
outlet for the goods produced, they themselves will not be 
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very anxious to increase the output, and will deliberately 
wink at the idleness of the persons they are employing. 

What is happening to-day in these workshops for 
women is exactly what happened sixty years ago in 
the workshops which Louis Blane established in Paris 
on Socialistic principles. An account of this experiment 
was given in one of the letters by “J. St. L. 8.” on 
Socialism which recently appeared in our columns, and 
were republished under the title of * Problems and Perils 
of Socialism” (Macmillan and Co., 6d.), but the main 
facts are worth repeating. Louis Blanc had every 
advantage which a sympathetic Government could provide. 
He was allowed the free use of the Hétel Clichy 
for a workshop. The Government supplied him with 
capital free of interest, and gave him an order for 
twenty-five thousand uniforms for the National Guard. 
The contractors’ price for such uniforms was eleven 
francs apiece, and the Government agreed to give the 
same price to the fifteen hundred tailors wliom M. Louis 
Blanc was employing. According to Mr. Bagehot’s account, 
there was no lack of enthusiasm among these Socialist 
workers. They voluntarily worked longer than the legal 
day in order to make the experiment a success, although 
they were receiving no higher wages than they would have 
received if employed by private firms. Yet when the 
accounts were made up the uniforms which the private 
capitalist could produce at eleven francs, and provide 
a profit for himself as well as paying interest on capital 
and the rent of his workshop, cost the Government 
no less than sixteen francs. This example from Paris, 
though latter-day Socialists do not care to be reminded of 
it, is specially valuable, because the admitted enthusiasm 
of the men ought to have made up, to some extent at any 
rate, for the lack of the driving impulse which private 
interest affords. Where there is neither private interest 
nor social enthusiasm failure is inevitable. 

The women’s workshons are only one of the failures 
achieved by the Central Unemploved Body for London. 
Hollesley Bay is quite as striking a failure, and the sums 
involved are even larger. In the year ending March 31st, 
1907, the gross cost of maintenance of each man employed 
was just over 37s. a week. The value of the produce sold 
worked out to 7s. a week for each man employed, leaving 
a net cost of maintenance of 30s. a week. In the following 
eleven months the net cost of maintenance per head 
was 32s. a week. To explain these figures, it must be 
added that the cost of maintenance is swollen by the 
sums allowed to the wives and children of the inmates. 
That, however, carries us but a little way. While these 
men and their families were costing the ratepayers and 
taxpayers of the country a net sum of 32s. a week, agricul- 
tural labourers in the district were bringing up their 
families on 14s. or 15s. a week, and were contributing no 
inconsiderable sum in taxation to the maintenance of these 
pensioners of the State. As tothe moral effect of these 
schemes of providing work as an excuse for providing 
wages, an interesting piece of evidence is furnished by 
the Stepney Distress Committee. In their Report for the 
year 1906-7 this Committee state :—“‘On more than one 
occasion men have complained that their fellows on relief 
works were a very rough crowd, and that the standard of 
work was so low as to be even unpleasant in cold weather. 
One man complained of not being allowed to work hard 
enough to keep warm.” 

Unemployed relief work is, in fact, as vicious morally as 
it is unsound economically. It encourages the worst type 
of individual to sponge upon his neighbours, and it lowers 
the moral standard of those who are driven by misfortune 
to take refuge in such mischievous institutions as we have 


described. 





OXFORD AND WORKING-CLASS STUDENTS. 

Vy TE are indebted to a Committee, composed in equal 

numbers of members of the University of Oxford 
and of working-class representatives, for a very able 
“Report on the Relation of the University to the Higher 
Education of Workpeople” (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, ls. net). It is as full of information as a Blue- 
book, and it is has the advantage over that class of litera- 
ture in being contained within the compass of a pamphlet 
of a hundred and seventy-four pages. The narrative of 
what has already been done for adult education is clear 





and ample, and just when the reader begins to wonder 
to what all this information points he has his curiosity 
anticipated in a very complete series of reasoned recom- 
mendations. We have travelled a long way since 
Mr. Lowe exhorted us to “educate our masters,” and 
the authors of this Report have abundant ground for 
reminding us that “the demand that the Universities 
shall serve all classes derives much additional significance 
from changes which are taking place in the constitution of 
English society and in the distribution of political power.” 
Much of the historical matter in the Report we are com- 
pelled to leave unnoticed in order to come at once to the 
proposals it contains for putting the educational movement 
which has been going on with increasing force among work- 
men for many years ou a new and more promising footing. 
These proposals rest on five assumptions. A modern 
University must be accessible to every class. In order to 
obtain the education such a University gives, “ it must not 
be necessary for workpeople to leave the class in which they 
were born.” ‘I'he distinction so commonly drawn between 
general and teclinical education “is fundamentally mis- 
taken.” The University must watch local educational experi- 
ments, and make itself acquainted with the educational 
needs and facilities of every class. Workpeople should be 
directly represented on some of the governing bodies of the 
University. These conditions are common, of course, to all 
Universities—new as well as old—but the authors of the 
Report naturally and properly confine themselves to the 
University by which this particular inquiry has been 
instituted. Other Universities may, and, as we hope, will, 
set on foot similar inquiries for themselves. The prefer- 
ences for one or another educational type which are found 
in the classes that have hitherto benefited by a University 
education exist also among workmen, and the habits of 
mind which are distinctive of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
will hereafter be distinctive of the younger Universities of 
Manchester and Leeds and Birmingham, will in time be 
equally visible in the class which is, or will soon be, seeking 
admission to all of them. This Report does not give 
Oxford a monopoly of the new movement; it claims 
nothing more than the credit which belongs to the pioneers 
in a great experiment, 

The lines on which it is suggested that Oxford shall 
meet the demand for University education now put 
forward by a class which has hitherto remained outside 
itare two. ‘The first is “the establishment in industrial 
towns of classes specially adapted to the needs of work- 
people’; the second is the provision of machinery for 
ensuring that a proportion of the students in these classes 
“may pass regularly and easily to Oxford to study in the 
University itself, and to shure the benefits of collegiate 
life.” The ground covered by the proposed local classes 
has been occupied to some extent by the University 
Extension movement. But it has not been occupied 
effectively. The whole cost of the lectures is raised 
locally, and to a great extent by the workpeople who 
attend them. In consequence of this it is necessary 
to collect large audiences in order to pay the lecturer 
the fee which is fixed by the University Delegacy, and this 
tends to make tutorial instruction impossible, and to the 
subjects being chosen for their popularity rather than for 
their educative value. For the same reason new subjects get 
preferred to old ones when the local Committees are arranging 
their programmes. It is the surest way of attracting fresh 
students. The system is also bad for the lecturers 
themselves. They have little opportunity of getting 
solid work out of the students, and the variety of subjects 
chosen makes it difficult for them to maintain any close 
connexion with the teaching work done at Oxford. Under 
the system proposed in the Report these defects would 
all be remedied. ‘Tutorial classes of not more than thirty 


| students would be set up in selected industrial towns. 


The plan of study pursued in these classes “would be 
drawn up by workpeople and representatives of the 
University in consultation,” and the teachers would be 
appointed by the University and receive half their salaries 
from University sources. ‘The Report attaches great 
importance to the prominence of the local element in this 
arrangement, and would even give it a voice in the choice of 
the teachers. The justification of this last recommendation 
is to be found in the fact that, as the popular courses are 
likely to be those dealing with political and economic 
science, the workmen will insist on getting the teaching 
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they want rather than that which the University thinks 
they ought to want. At the outset no doubt it is possible 
that this system may tend to narrow the education given 
in these tutorial classes. The students may be impatient 
of any criticism that is opposed to their favourite theories. 
But we cannot make grown men listen unless they are 
minded to listen, and it is one of the greatest advantages 
of solid educational work that it creates and stimulates 
interest in what makes against as well as in what makes 
for the conclusions advocated by the teacher. A small 
class of workmen are not likely to accept the words of their 
teacher without questions asked or difficulties started. In 
so far as the lists of books given in the appendix to the 
Report are any guide to the wishes of the Committee there 
is little risk of narrowness or exclusiveness. It isa further 
safeguard against any danger of this kind that the teachers 
of these classes are to be brought into close connexion with 
teaching work at Oxford itself. “It is extremely difficult 
for a man who is engaged for half of the year in lecturing 
to an unacademic, often highly appreciative, audience to 
wevent himself from insensibly lowering his tone, dropping 
Pehind the work which is being done in his subject, and in 
short from losing the scholar in the lecturer.” On the plan 
recommended in the Report, he will for a part of every 
year be “brought regularly into contact with the critical 
atmosphere of Oxford.” 

It is impossible in the limits of an article to set out the 
machinery by which the Committee hope to ensure that 
“a considerable proportion of the students in these classes 
may pass regularly and easily to Oxford itself.” We have 
some doubt whether enough attention has been given in 
the Report to the financial side of the problem; but the 
experience of Ruskin College has shown that it is possible 
to bring the entire charge for tuition, board, and lodging 
for forty-eight weeks down to £52 a year. Of course this 
can only be done by throwing much of the work that in 
other Colleges is done by servants on the students them- 
selves. It is they who are responsible for the scrubbing 
of floors, the cleaning of lamps, the washing of crockery. 
From Mr. Charles Buxton’s most interesting article in the 





Cornhill Magazine for August we learn that this province | 
of internal administration, which was at first placed under | 


the care of a primary assembly of all the students, is now 
regulated by a small Committee which draws up the weekly 
“scrub” list. It is not surprising that efficiency is “to 
some extent sacrificed to a jealous passion for rotation and 
equality, which seems to afflict all forms of primary demo- 
cracy from Athens and Florence to the nineteenth-century 
Trades-Union.” The only exception to the rule is the 
cook’s office. A very brief experiment was enough to 
show that this duty could not safely be entrusted to 
amateurs. The simplest plan for bringing workmen to 
Oxford would be to plant them all in this one College; 
but the Committee, while they wish it continuous and 
increasing success, are of opinion that such a restriction as 
this would “ give rise to a false impression that it is the 
wish of Oxford to put off working-class students with some 
kind of official recognition.” ‘They wish, rather, that “a 
large number of them could reside regularly in Oxford 
Colleges.” What has just been said about the house-work 
at Ruskin College seems to show that a workman student 
could not live the ordinary College life without a large 
addition to his annual expenses or a reproduction of 
conditions resembling those of the extinct servitor class. 
This objection would not exist if special provision were 
made for the new students in a building attached to the 
College, and we understand that some of the Colleges are 
anxious to try this plan forthemselves. It would be neces- 
sary also to make provision for doubling the twenty-four 
weeks which make up the ordinary academical year. Men 
who are only in residence at most for two years, and more 
often only for one, could not afford more than a four 
weeks’ vacation. The Report suggests that working-class 
students at ordinary Colleges might attend lectures at 
Ruskin College during the vacations, or that teachers from 
other Universities might be invited (and paid) to take 
lectures and classes during part of the year. It is 
possible also that the tutorial classes outside Oxford would 
sometimes be discontinued during a part of these summer 
months, and that the services of some of their teachers 
might be available during that interval at Oxford. 

We have given only the merest outline of the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions, and we recommend our readers to 








supplement what we have told them by getting the 
Report for themselves. They will not easily finda better 
shilling’s-worth. 








THE RELIGION OF KINDNESS. 

\ TE have dealt elsewhere with the political side of Lord 

Morley’s speech, but may notice here one point of 
wider interest. Lord Morley tells us that he has been 
exhorted to remember that Oriental countries “ inevitably 
and invariably interpret kindness as fear.” He goes on :—“I 
do not believe it. The Founder of Christianity arose in an 
Oriental country, and when I am told that Orientals do not 
appreciate kindness, and are only influenced by fear, I will 
say that I do not believe that any more than I believe the 
stranger saying of Carlyle that, after all, the ultimate question 
between any two human beings is—Can I kill thee, or canst 
thou kill me?” 

Without desiring in the least to endorse Carlyle’s 
apocalyptic savagery, and though we would also repudiate 
the notion that Oriental countries inevitably and invariably 
interpret kindness as fear, we are bound to note a defect in 
Lord Morley’s argument that Orientals cannot be indifferent 
to kindness because the religion of human _ kindness 
originated among Orientals. No doubt our Lord, to put 
an interpretation on His mission very different from and 
lower than that we should put on it, must be admitted on 
all hands to be the true teacher of peace and goodwill to 
men,—the first revealer and expounder of the doctrine of 
human kindness. We must not forget, however, that Asia 
and the East from the beginning rejected Christianity. Its 
Founder was crucified by an Oriental people, His followers 
driven from Asia, and were—at first almost 
unwillingly—forced to preach their good tidings to the people 
of Europe and the West rather than to those of the East. 
The East—except in that part which had been temporarily 
Westernised by the Greeks and Greek culture—would have 
none of them. Stranger still, though Christianity, with its 
message of kindness, has conquered all Europe and the 
Western world, it has never been able to make any real 
headway in the continent of its birth. The only region where 
Christianity has ever seriously gone back—.e., where it once 
existed, but bas been extirpated—is also to be found in Asia. 
Japan some two hundred and fifty years ago seemed on the 
point of being Christianised, but both there and in China 
Christianity was ultimately rejected. 

We should be loth to say that the failure of the East to 
appreciate or adopt Christianity is permanent—there are signs, 
indeed, of an awakening in China—or, again, that it is a proof 
that kindness is not appreciated by Eastern peoples; but at 
any rate the geographical and physical origin of Christianity 
not bear the arguments which Lord Morley based upon 
it. For ourselves, we should say that though Orientals, 
like other human beings, appreciate kindness, they do not 
rate it nearly as high as the Western peoples do, nor as 
Lord taught the world to rate it. The fatalism 
which is obvious, or perhaps latent, in every Oriental 
creed as its rock foundation must tend to make men some- 
what indifferent to On the other hand, the 
mystery of free will co-existent with, and yet not antagonistic 
to, the Divine Omnipotence and Omniscience which is the 
essential characteristic of the religion of Christ encourages 
and stimulates kindness to others. Oriental kindness must to 
some extent be passive because of the fatalism behind it. 
The Eastern feels that if it is the will of God, the sufferer 
will be relieved, and if it is not, he will not, but that in the 
mighty march of the Divine Order neither event is of any 
very great importance. The Christian, which is in effect the 
same as saying the Westerner, believes it to be his duty to 
make himself the active instrument of the will of God,—to 
justify the ways of God to man through his own brain and 
his own right hand, to exhibit in the flesh the antinomy which 
reconciles fate and free will. 

Needless to say, we realise fully how easy it is, while dogma- 
tising like this, to lose touch with the Christian verities, and to 
fall into an un-Christian spirit. Far be it from us to 
indict not only the people of a country, but the people of a 
continent which holds more than half the human race. Besides, 
every man who knows the East could give hundreds of examples 
of true kindliness in the Oriental. Still, when all is said and 
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the balance is struck, kindness is, we are sure, viewed with lands kept the simple and untravelled in perpetual assurance 


Jess passion in the East than in the West. St. Francis was a 
kinder-hearted man than Buddha, though not a gentler or 
more tranquil spirit. To go back to our original point, the 
existence of this profound difference is proved by the way in 
which the Orient rejected Christianity, and not, as Lord 
Morley would have us think, disproved by the fact that the 
Star of Bethlehem rose in the East. 

One word more. It must not be supposed for a moment 
that we think Lord Morley in any sense incapable of 
appreciating the Christian position. He is as well able 
to appreciate it, to understand it, and to venerate it as 
many of those who profess and call themselves Christians. 
We merely wish to correct a not unnaturai slip of a speaker 
keen to make a protest against an ungenerous attack on Asia. 
Indeed, even now we are not sure that it is not the more 
Christian part to be wrong in fact with Lord Morley than to 
be right with ourselves. 





THE THREE KINGS. 

YOUNTRY roads in winter have a charm anda mystery 

/ that summer loses. There is an inimitable purity of 
atmosphere in a wet mild season when the air is full of chill 
exhalations, and the transparencies of wintry sunshine fill all 
the shadows and leafless boughs with lurking tender tones of 
colour. In the tangle of the long hedges there is a subdued 
radiance of berries, and perhaps one hawthorn still in a golden 
blaze, like the bush that burned in the wilderness. 
interminable roads, with their unending wheel-tracks, have an 
air of mystery, as if, when they go away indefinitely towards 
the horizon that melts as you look, they should touch there 
the limit of some other world unknown. You never feel quite 
sure what may not come from far away between the vanishing 
parallels of the hedges, because they are a perpetual reminder 
that from end to end of the earth there are feet going up 
and down, ceaselessly measuring the long highways of the 
world. 

All over Christian Europe, generations ago, along such 
roads as these, the Three Kings used to come riding into quiet 
town and village during the Feast of the Nativity, and all 
the people would go out to greet the strangers coming with 
fur There no story in the Bible 


fea 
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tidings from away. is 


| 
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The wet, | 


upon which the imagination of the Middle Ages fastened with | 


such eagerness this of the Three Wise Men. The 
exquisite beauty of the narrative takes the heart captive now 
as then with some occult fascination; the glamour of far-off 
lands and ways unknown lies init. “ When Jesus was born 
in Bethlehem of Judwa in the days of Herod the King, 
behold, there came wise men from the east to Jerusalem, 
saying, Where is be that is born King of the Jews? for we 
have seen his star in the east, and are come to worship him.” 
The play of The Three Kings was one of the most popular 
religious plays of the Middle Ages, and the childlike imagina- 
tion of early writers, fascinated by the simplicity of the 
narrative, filled in all sorts of detail, after the fushion of 
children with a favourite story. John Goldenmouth said the 
Wise Men must be Kings, since David had prophesied that 
the Kings of Arabia and Saba should bring gifts; St. Leo 
fixed their number at three; and then there was the story of 
how Herod burned the ships at Tarsbish in his fury against 
them; how they were led by an angel in the form of a child, 
—the angel of the shepherds; how they were baptised by 
St. Thomas on his way to India, died Christians, and were 
buried at Cologne. Then when the fifteenth century took to 
the dogma of symbolism it represented one King, Balthazar, 
as “fuscus,” taking the three to symbolise the three races 
of mankind. Their names used on amulets and in 
conjurations. Up till the eighteenth century the Return of 
the Magi was kept in Italy on March Ist as a highly popular 
festival, and in our own day Provengal peasant boys went out 
with cakes and flowers to greet the Three Kings riding in to 
the stable, over the windy plains, as in days of old they had 
come with gifts from far away. 

Most of us still, however civilised, know the fascination of 
Aud in the Middle 


those of 


as on 


were 


far horizons and how they draw the heart. 
Ages horizons were even more extended than are 
the modern universe, because the seen and the unseen were 
more near each other. And also the continual going up and 
down along the roads of the world of travellers to far-off 





of a world not realised marvellously near at hand. Travellers 
brought tales of monster and marvel; Crusader and pilgrim 
from the East, where Copt and Arab kept the tradition 
of the exact localities of Bible story, told how the “doleful 
creatures” of Scripture were still found in the Holy Places 
delivered to the Saracen, how the pelican and the porcupine, 
the owl and dragon, the aspic and the basilisk and the fiery 
flying serpent, stil! haunted the wastes, and how the night- 
monster settled and the satyr cried to his fellow among the 
reedy desolations of Eastern lands. The literal faith of the 
people, that made plays of the mysteries of their religion, 
preserved the conviction of the unseen whole and strong in 
them. The strangeness of the visible world was a pledge of 
the wonders of the next. It produced a lively and practical 
sense of death in the world, because always close at hand 
were the fearful jaws of that Leviathan which Job and 
Isaiah told of—the grievous hell of Christian dogma— 
who bad “enlarged herself, and opened her mouth without 
measure: and their glory, and their multitude, and their 
pomp, and he that rejoiceth, shall descend into it.” In 
such a world, with heaven all about and the pit beneath, 
who could tell what marvellous thing might not come 
suddenly out of the void into the humble ways of daily 
life?—like the angels of early artists, who came out of 
eternity at a touch, breaking in upon the material worid 
in a sudden vision, with the stir of incredible swiftness on 
their wings and hair. 

The poverty of the stable enthralled the hearts of high and 
low in a universal appeal to pity and tenderness; and then, 
too, they were held and fascinated by the mystery of the 
strangers bringing vifts from far away with a lurking prophecy 
of death in them, gold and incense and “ myrrh for mortality.” 
The majesty and wisdom and strangeness of earth were bowed 
down there together with the the 
uncouth dromedary of the East and the humble beasts of 
the stable stood side by side where Kings and shepherds 
worshipped together with the symbol of death in their hands. 
There was a piercing tenderness in the human appeal of 
the gift :— 

* Hail be thou, Lord long looked for, 


I have brought thee myrrh for mortality. 


ignorant and simple; 


” 


Here was homage to the champion who should go down into 
the darkness beneath to fulfil prophecy. “ Hell from beneath 
is moved for thee to meet thee at thy coming” ; the people that 
sat in darkness were to see a great light when the gates of brass 
were broken and the Conqueror went down to barrow hell 
with the print of the The literal faith 
of the age gave an incomparable dramatic force to the 
apostrophe: “ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors: and the King of glory shall come 
in.”’"— Who is the King of glory?” came back again from 
the throng of souls within the shadow of death; “It is 
the Lord strong and mighty, even the Lord mighty in 
battle.” 

The pagan dead went away into silence. In the cold place 
between the worlds the valiant fighters of the North lay down 
impotent like ants in the darkness, all their strength for- 
gotten. And from the sunshine and the warm, busy Southern 
earth men went away into the silent presence of a fearful 
immortality, the Queen of Shadows, gentle and awful, with 
poppies in her folded hands. 

The story of the Three Kings bringing gifts from far 
away is full of an occult sense of power over death, as if 
mortality should hear for ever the inaudible stir of worlds 
unseen lying close at hand: “ Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in dust,” when the Wise Man comes from the Tast with 
his offering :— 

“ Hail be thou, Lord long looked for, 
I have brought thee myrrh for mortality.” 


nails in His hands. 





GAMEKEEPERS’ WOODCRAFT. 
_ practical naturalists wil) tell you that gamekeepers 
4 are very unobservant men, and it is true enough that 
among them are to be found some of the most sturdily con- 
servative persons in the country. They prefer, the majority 
of them, to do things precisely as things have always been 
done before, even though they have been done in the wrong 


way. It is with the utmost difficulty that you will get them 
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to refrain from killing owls and kestrels, even though you 
may put before them absolutely unassailable proof that owls 
feed mainly, and kestrels almost entirely, on mice and young 
rats. To them a kestrel is a hawk, and all hawks should be 
shot at sight. But here and there you will come across a 
keeper who not only uses his eyes, but can tell you what he sees, 
and the acquaintance of such a man is a privilege. For a 
keeper, alone of men who live in the country, spends his whole 
life out of doors in the company of animals and birds, feeding 
them, trapping them, shooting them, and watching them 
lead their lives in their own wild, natural way. If a keeper 
could only put into writing all that he sees in a single year of 
his life, he would write one of the most interesting books in 
the language. But the difficulty would always be the same, 
to decide what “all” should mean. The very facts and 
thoughts which he would leave unwritten, because they would 
seem uninteresting to him, would probably be the most 
interesting things he could put into the book. 

In the current issue of the Gamekeeper, a paper whic 
circulates among keepers, and to which many keepers are 
contributors, there are a number of essays and extracts from 
essays on “ Woodcraft,” which make curious and attractive 
reading. The writers have chosen each his own way to tell 
as much as they can in a short space of the knowledge which 
enables them, for instance, to detect the presence of’ vermin or 
game on the ground under their charge, or to decide whether 
or not poachers or stray dogs are about in the coverts, and so 
on. Some of the personal experiences, as might be expected, 
are odd enough ; some are incredible; but throughout there is 
a quite convincing air of personal belief in the story as it is 
given. One of the writers, for instance, remarks that “the 
first adder I saw, the young ones ran into the old adder's 
mouth. I have killed adders twenty-eight inches long, with a 
mouse in the stomach.” 
may pass, but the first betrays its origin in its language. 
When adders have been observed to perform the remarkable 
feat of swallowing their young to save them from danger, 
they are invariably “the first” adders seen by the narrator, 
or they were seen “a long time ago,” or “when I was 
a boy.” Frank Buckland offered a reward for many 
years for a viper sent to him with young 
its mouth, but he never received 
same writer remarks that “the first three hedgehogs I saw 
were sucking cows,” he is only repeating, doubtless with 
entire confidence in its truth, a very old and curiously per- 
sistent country legend. Hedgelogs most assuredly do not 
suck cows, though they have been observed to lick the milk 
which occasionally runs from the full udder of a cow lying on 


} 


’ 


its in 


one. When, again, the 


Here, again, you will notice, the hedgehogs were 
“the first.” But what follows is much better. 

will not bark at any one. When a dog goes off on his own 
account, he will not acknowled 
journey.” Coulda stray dog be 
Half-a-dozen words call up everything that a stray dog ever 


the grass. 


his master on bis homeward 


ge 
described more unerringly ? 
is or does. Only confident dogs, dogs who own masters and 
houses, dogs who keep their own kennels, and can command 
regular meals, and take children out for walks,—those are the 
dogs that bark. But a stray dog goes gingerly and doubt- 
fully, peering into the faces of passers-by, and ready to 
scuttle away with bis tail between his legs even if the most 
ridiculous toy-terrier so much as shows a tooth. He has no 
spirit for barking; indeed, be has lost the right to bark, and 
he knows it. A very different frame of mind is that of 
the dog who returns from a hunting expedition on his own 
account. He is fully aware that he has broken the rules; 
very possibly, be considers, be will receive a thrashing. 
But meanwhile, is he to adopt either a deceitful attitude, and 
pretend by his demeanour that he has not been hunting, 
when the earth from the rabbit burrows is red upon his paws 
and nose? Or is he to approach his master with an affectation 
of slavish penitence, imploring a pardon he disdains ? Certainly 
not. Fora dog that isa dog, there can be no admission of 
fault or recognition of authority. His only attitude, until the 
situation becomes absolutely acute, must be one of superb 
aloofness from petty detail. 

The presence or absence of foxes is one of the first matters 
which would occupy the attention of a keeper taking charge 
of new coverts. Foxes can be detected in a dozen ways. 
Destroyed nests, game lightly buried, tracks on wet ground, 
and scent are some of the plainest. A keeper can tell if a 
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“A stray dog | 
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| much as a cook does, and will leave it for you 





The second of the two statements | 





fox is about by the cries of green plover, perhaps the most 
anxious of all bird parents. Or he will watch partridges 
repeatedly springing and settling again, and will know that 
fox cubs are vainly endeavouring to catch them. If a dog, 
again, is hunting mute in a covert, the keeper can tell 
without guing near; he will see hares stealing out of the 
wood. Or, if he enters the covert, he will perhaps find 
pheasants perched up in a tree. Looking at a covert 
from a distance, he may be certain there are no men 
moving about in it if he can see wood-pigeons or rooks 
sitting in the branches of the tull trees. If, on the other hand, 
he sees a pigeon or a crow suddenly swerve in its flight, he 
may be pretty certain it has caught sight of a human being 
below. If he wants to discover whether there are pike in a 
particular piece of water, let him watch the young families of 
duck and waterfowl. If they disappear gradually, there are 
large pike in the water. If they remain in quantities, there 
are no pike. One of the easiest creatures to detect in a wood 
isa badger. He will take the skin off a young rabbit very 
to see; or 
he wiil scratch straight down to a rabbit’s nest, or will scrape 
out a wasps’ nest. A stoat treats a rabbit quite differently 
from a badger; you cannot mistake the neck bitten through 
at the back. One of tle occisionally wicked wood creatures 
is the squirrel When a squirrel takes a young bird, he 
gnaws away at skull «nl neck-bones, and leaves its 
breast untouched. Both squirrels and stoats take eggs, 
and one of the writers de 
booty. “Stoats are regular egg thieves, and they carry them 
under the fore-leg, the same as a man carries a parcel.” 
That is convincing at once; but others who have seen stoats 
with eggs describe them as rolling the egg with their 
It would depend on the ground, of course. “A 
one keeper writes, “is a very tell-tale to the 
practised eye. Here is the round footmark of a poaching 
cat, there the almost bird-like tracks of master rat, and the 
smaller and cleaner cut tracks of stoat or weasel.” Curiously 
enough, none of the writers mention the track which a rat 
leaves with its tail. One of the first trails pointed out by a 
keeper to the present writer as a boy was the thin lines 
which a rat’s tail will leave in a gutter or furrow. But rats 
perhaps are too ubiquitous to be interesting. To a novice 
possibly the most surprising thing about the imprint of a rat’s 
feet is its length. A big rat’s hind-foot may be nearly two 
inches long. Over two inches would bea giant. Mr. Millais 
in his “ Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland” mentions 
rats which were nineteen and twenty inches from nose to 
tip of tail, and two that weighed two and three-quarter pounds, 
Chat is nearly the weight of a pheasant. 

Much of the behaviour of birds and beasts is chronicled 
as having reference to the weather. “If you see rabbits 
feeding on a fine afternoon you may bet you will have 
rain or worse weather.” The rabbits know that a storm 
is coming, and so, contrary to their usual habits, come 
out to get their meal in sunlight while it is still fine. 
The following is vaguer, but suggests an uncomfortable fore- 
knowledge on the part of the birds. “If you see a covey 
of partridges on a stubble, and they look half as large 
again as what they are, you may bet you will have a storm 
within three days.” Rooks can prophesy fine weather. “The 
actions of the rooks as they leave their roosting-place in the 
morning and fly gaily chattering high overhead to the far- 
away stubble will generally mean a good day.” That 
pleasantly joyous. But the bird of birds for the keeper is the 
blackbird. He is the gamekeeper’s friend and ally. The 
blackbird lets nothing escape him. He is always watchful, 
always alert. And he will not only warn the keeper that some 
enemy is moving, but he will tell him what it is. If it is a cat, 
or an owl, or hawk, he will keep up an agitated twitter which 
brings every bird in the neighbourhood to see what is the 
matter. But if it is a stoat, the blackbird behaves quite 
differently. You cannot hear what he says unless you are 
within a few yards, but when you do hear one particular note 
you may be absolutely certain what it means. It is a low, 
lisping whistle, and when the keeper hears it, his friend the 
blackbird has told him of a stoat within a few feet of where 
he stands. Ifa keeper had to decide which bird he would miss 
most on his rounds, he would be doubtful in choosing between 
the rook and the wood-pigeon. But he would give up the 
blackbird last. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


FREE-TRADE AND “DOWN WITH THE LORDS.” 
(To tux Eprror or tae “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of December 19th you protest against 
what you describe as Mr. Asquith’s “ monstrous suggestion 
that the Liberals should at the next General Election go to 
the country on the double cry of Free-trade and ‘ Down with 
the Lords.” Will you allow me to ask, not as a rhetorical 
question, but in all sincerity, what course, in your view, the 
Liberal Party as it is (not as you would wish it to be) should 
take? You are always willing to credit your political 
opponents, whatever their wrong-headedness, with honesty of 
purpose. Let us assume, then, that both the leader and the 
great bulk of the Liberal Party are as honestly convinced as you 
that Free-trade must be maintained, while they do not agree 
with you that “incalculable injury” has been done to that 
cause by their policy. Let us assume, further, that they are 
alsu honestly convinced that the veto of the Lords is a fatal 
obstacle in the path of social reform. Where, then, is the 
monstrous element in Mr. Asquith’s suggestion? You would 
not, I know, ask us to abandon our Free-trade principles how- 
ever poor may be your opinion of our actions. Do you 
suggest, then, that because we are Free-traders it is monstrous 
of us to seek to abolish that which thwarts and destroys at 
every turn legislation which we conceive to be beneficial ? 
Surely if you grant that the Liberal Party has honest 
convictions, it is entitled to ask the country for power to 
take the first step towards carrying them out, and not 
the less so because it agrees with you on the economic 
question of Free-trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. WILFRID ForDHAM. 

White Gables, Heath Drive, Hampstead, N.W. 

[Free-trade can only be maintained if those who desire to 
maintain it agree that while it is in danger they will sink 
their differences on other matters, and stand steadily shoulder 
to shoulder in its defence. To do this no doubt demands 
great sacrifices from all concerned, but we venture to assert 
that they are worth the making. Take our own case. Does 
Mr. Fordham think it was a light or easy task for the 
Spectator to fight the battle of Tree-trade week by week for 
three years, and to recommend its readers to vote for Liberal 
candidates,—for men, that is, opposed to the Spectator on 
almost all otber political questions, and against men with 
whom the Spectator was in hearty agreement on all other 
points? In order, however, to preserve Free-trade we tqok 
such action. Yet now when we suggest that it is the part 
of the Liberals to show that they too can make sacrifices 
for Free-trade, we are treated as if we were bereft of our 
senses. Are you crazy, says our correspondent in effect, 
that you ask us to give up our policy of abolishing the 
Lords lest we offend Unionist Free-traders? Such a 
suggestion, as you would see if you were not blind, is 
utterly preposterous. You are asking us to sacrifice some- 
thing which we value. Howcan you be so foolish? Well, we 
suppose we were foolish in imagining that the Liberals, like 
ourselves and our fellow Unionist Free-traders, would think 
the maintenance of Free-trade and the placing of it out of 
danger worth a sacrifice—Ep. Spectator. ] 








A SUGGESTED POLICY FOR UNIONIST 
FREE-TRADERS. 
(To THE EpITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The division in the ranks of Unionists on the question 
between “Tariff Reform” and Free-trade has become so 
serious that it must be my excuse for asking to be allowed a 
few lines in your columns. We see almost every week state- 
ments (apparently authorised) of Unionist candidates—even 
old Members—being ostracised, and refused support as 
Unionist candidates, because they will not worship the image 
which the tribune of Birmingham has set up. The latest 
instance is in North Herts only a week ago,—Quousque 
tandem? Are the official defenders of the Union strong 
enough to dispense with the alliance of men who, like the late 
Lord Goschen, were ready “to make their wills and do their 
duty”? I have no right to speak for others, but I will say 
that I for one would be ready to continue in alliance even 
with “Tariff Reformers” if they would produce any Finance 








Minister, or authority on the Board of Trade (except, of 
course, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer), who has 
asserted, or who will assert, that such a radical upsetting of 
our Customs Regulations as is proposed by the introduction 
of what is, in plain English, Protection can be effected 
a great shrinkage of trade, and con- 
loss to the Exchequer, to say nothing 

all imported goods, and 
But I did not take up my 


without causing 

sequently a great 
of the increased 
increased cost to the consumer. 


prices of 


| pen to discuss the question, but to declare that, so long as 


Free-trade Unionists are thus scornfully rejected, I, and I 
hope many others, will refuse to lift a finger in support of a 
“Tariff Reformer” at the polls until by a fairly constituted 
Royal Commission they can prove that the change can be 
effected without loss or injury to our trade and manufactures, 
to say nothing of our great shipping interest. ‘Till then 1 
confess that I think even the Union—such as the late Govern- 
ment left of it—may be bought too dear.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Francis J. SAVILE FOLJAMBE. 
{To tae Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.”) 
Srr,—In your issue of February 15th, 1908, there was a letter 
signed “F, M.” suggesting that at the next General Election 
we ask Unionist ‘l'ariff Reform candidates the following 
question :—“ Will you pledge yourself as far as the next 
Parliament is concerned not to support any proposal sub- 
versive of our existing fiscal policy?” To Unionist Free- 
traders the question of the best policy to pursue at the next 
General Election is all-important, and the opinion I have 
come to is that the best way, and the only way, in which we 
can influence our party is as follows. Let, say, a body like 
the Unionist Free-Trade Association get whenever possible 
the name of a Unionist Free-trader in every Parliamentary 
division in the country who will take upon bimself, either 
by advertising or canvassing, to get the names of all Unionist 
Free-traders and moderate people in general (for there are 
many moderate Liberals who are dissatisfied with the present 
Government, and would join us in a scheme of this sort in 
order to safeguard Free-trade) who would at the next 
General Election agree to approach as a body the respective 
candidates in the division with the direct question: “ Will 
you give us the above pledge, and also promise that if elected 
you will vote for the whole matter being investigated by a 
Royal Commission? If your answer is in the affirmative, we 
will actively support you during your campaign; if in the 
negative, we shall actively oppose you.” In my opinion, if this 
is done now, so that we can get to know our strength before- 
hand, there is no doubt whatever that we should bave creat 
influence, and could get the number of promises from 
candidates required to save the country from the danger of 
Protection. There must be scores of divisions in which we 
could turn the verdict either way. But if, on the contrary, we 
are faced with an election without any organisation whatever 
in the divisions themselves, we shall as individuals have no 
weight, and shall be faced by the alternative of voting either 
for a Tariff Reformer or a Radical. The Spectator has, I 
know, advised on these lines before; but my point is that if 
a loosely organised and inexpensive body of this sort could 
be put in working order now, when the election came, and 
the Tariff Reform candidates were immediately made 
acquainted with the number of votes which would be used 
either for or against them, they would hesitate very much 
before they gave us a negative answer. We are so sure of 
our cause standing the test of the strictest investigations 
that we agree on our part that, if the verdict of the Royal 
Commission is favourable to Tariff Reform, we will support 
the Unionist Party in this matter thoroughly; but on the 
other hand, if unfavourable, the Unionist Party will drop it 
out of their programme.—I am, Sir, &c., W. O. R. H. 
[Our correspondent’s suggestion is sound in principle, and 
if adopted a couple of years ago, when we first proposed a 
policy on similar lines, it might have proved effective. We 
fear, however, that the Unionist organisations are now so con- 
fident of victory owing to the odium which the Government 
have incurred through their support of Socialistic schemes 
that they would listen to no such overtures as “ W. O. R. H.” 
proposes. Wesincerely trust that we may be wrong, and that 
he will be able to do what we have failed to do,—bring about 
a reunion of the Unionist Party on the basis of an impartial 
Commission to inquire into the working of Free-trade. As to 
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the results of such impartial inquiry we do not entertain the 
slightest doubt.—Ep. Spectator. | 


A CANKER IN IMPERIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

[To rue Eprror or rae “ Spectator.” | 
Srr,—As one who lived, in an official capacity, for many years 
in Nyasaland, I desire fully to endorse—with the reservation 
of his suggested curtailment of leave—the letter of “ One 
who Knows” in your issue of the 19th inst. I am also in full 
accord with your note appended to the letter of “D.S. 5.” in 
the same number. 

The “canker” which, as your correspondent shows, exists 
equally in Nyasaland with East Africa would be 
greatly lessened, if not entirely healed, officials 
encouraged by the Home and Colonial Governments—and 
this can only be done, as you suggest, by giving them adequate 
pay—either to marry, or to take out their wives if already 


sritish 
were 


married. A married man gives up much in accepting an 
official appointment in these outposts of the Empire, even if 
he takes his wife out with him, has infinitely more at stake, 
and is much more likely, from a health point of view, to prove 
an efficient public servant than a single man, who, often young, 
in full vigour, and without any control, finds full vent for the 
play of his animal passions in the tropics, with very often 
attendant disastrous results to his health, and consequent 
efficiency. As I hope to show, exemplified in my own case, 
neither the Home nor Colonial authorities do anything to 
induce an official to take out his wife, either by increasing his 
pay or by making him any allowance towards her passage. 
When coming home on leave from Nyasaland in 1900, on 
bidding his Majesty’s Commissioner good-bye I intimated to 
him that on my return from leave I intended to bring out my 
wife. He answered me by saying:—‘“ Of course, I cannot 
prevent you doing so, but the Foreign Office { Nyasaland was 
then under it] never intended sending married men out here.” 
On reaching England some little time after, a high Foreign 
Office official wrote to me and asked if I was aware that his 
Majesty’s Commissioner did not approve of men taking out 
their wives with them, as it impaired the mobility, and there- 
fore the efficiency, of an official. I, however, took out my wife, 
and on reaching the administrative headquarters was told by 
his Majesty’s Acting Commissioner that because I had brought 
out my wife I must expect no special consideration on that 
account. This, of course, I neither expected nor asked for; in 
fact, shortly afterwards I was posted to a station where I 


of the fact that our nearest white neighbour was two days’ 
distance away, and that my wife never saw a white woman for 
ten months. I mention this latter fact to show that even 
women of refinement and culture are not to be deterred from 
accompanying their husbands where duty calls them to the 
uttermost parts of the earth, as you say, to “face hardships, 
solitude, and the risk of life from dangerous climates,” 
little known to those who remain in the homeland. Without 
help, either in the way of increased salaries or what amounts 
to the same, assisted passages for wives both ways, it is a very 
heavy call on the poor pay meted out to junior officials in our 
Protectorates to take out a wife. Many cannot afford to; 
hence in a great measure the “ canker.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
NYASALAND. 
[To Tar® Epiror or Tuk “SrecraTor.”] 

article on the above 
12th, I 


gives an erroneous 


Srr,— Whilst warmly appreciating your 
subject in the Spectator of December may draw 
to a phrase which I think 
You single out for especial condemnation 
administrators who misuse their “ official position” in order 
to gratify their own ends. 


in some instances there is more gross abuse of power than in 


attention 
impression ? 


It must, of course, be granted that 


others; but nothing has impressed me more in the intercourse 
which has fallen to my lot with native women than that it is 
impossible to draw distinctions, in this connexion at any rate, 
as to where official position, and the opportunities which it 
brings, are, or are not, made use of to attain the end in view. 
A 
himself in dealing with natives of the prestige of his position. 
I asked one girl if she had told the official who had sent for 
her of her reluctance; the answer I received was that she 
“ was afraid in his presence.” “I could not refuse,” 
cry of another, when summoned through her native chief, 


British representative cannot, even if he would, divest 


was tlie 














who is recognised by the British Government. “I cried when 
the white man [another official] wanted me,” stated a third; 
“but he gave my father many goats.” At the best all native 
women, thus confronted with power, education, and wealth, 
are in the condition of girls at home under sixteen years,—it 
is impossible for them to realise the position before them, 
with its absence of either duties or rights. Noblesse oblige is a 
lesson which still requires to be learnt in British East Africa, 
With regard to the letter of “D. 5S. 8.” in your last week's 
issue and your comments thereon, which have my fullest 
sympathy, may I point out that the Colonial Office actually 
states (see pamphlet, “Colonial Appointments”) that 
“ preference is given to unmarried candidates” ?—I am, Sir, 
&e., KATHERINE ROUTLEDGE, M.A., 
Late Extension Lecturer, University of Oxford. 





INDIA. 


“ Spectator.” | 


ELECTIONS IN 

[To tux Eprror oF Tus 

Srr,— With reference to the proposed reforms in India, it may 
be worth while to remind your readers that the election of 
popular representatives is not absolutely a novelty in that 
country. The Indian possessions of France are represented 
in the Chamber of Deputies, and the elective system in force 
there gave occasion for the rise to power of the grand électeur 
hindou, M. Chandmukham, who for many years controlled the 
elections, and was at times a source of considerable embarrass» 
ment to the executive authorities. It is to be hoped that some 
competent Frenchman will publish a biography of this really 
remarkable man, who, after a brief exile in France, died 
suddenly at Pondicherry about a fortnight ago, the victim, 
his supporters say, of assassination by poison. His career 
was a very interesting example of the application of Oriental 
methods to the electoral system devised by Western nations, 


Nor have elections been altogether unknown in British India. 


In Assam members of the District Boards, which correspond to 
our County Councils, have been chosen by this means. There, 
as in Pondicherry, there was a distinct tendency on the part of 
some dominant personality to sway the votes of the peasant 
electorate, and to choose a candidate for them. Such a 
tendency is what may well be expected when the vote is put 
into the hands of inexperienced men, little versed and little 
interested in political matters. It was no doubt a sense of 
this difficulty that led the Turks to choose a double election 
from two hundred and fifty to five hundred electors choose 


: : * “ips .. | the representative who votes finally for the actual Deput 
remained with my wife for two happy years, and this in spite | ' _ puty), 


and to make the Deputies represent, not each his own con- 
stituency, as with us, but the whole Ottoman Empire. We 
must not expect too much of elections in India at first. I¢ 
will suffice if each of the great communities feels that it 
has a competent and honest mouthpiece who can defend the 
needs and aspirations of his co-religionists. Each in time 
will hit upon the best way of selecting its most competent 
representative.—I am, Sir, &c., J.D. A. 





1906- 


“ SpecTaTOR.” 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, 

[To 

S1r,—In the present House of Commons the Labour Party 
appears to be in the position of the holder of the magic lamp, 
while the Government occupies the position of the captive genius 
who has to do that holder's bidding. The first order given to 
a Liberal and Free-trade Government was the Trade Disputes 
Act, 1906. The essence of Free-trade is that every man shall 
be free to sell his own goods or his own labour to the best 
advantage, and to buy the goods or labour of others also on 
the best terms he can get. A recent case in the Court of 


8. 
J 


Tue EpirorR oF THE 


| Appeal* shows how far these principles have been violated in 


| employment. 


the supposed interest of the Trade-Unionists. The plaintiff 
was a working man who brought an action for damages 
against the “ district delegate”’ of his Union for maliciously 
by threats and coercive acts procuring his dismissal from his 
The Court held that by virtue of Section 3 of 


| the Trade Disputes Act no such action could be brought :— 





“Put briefly,” says Lord Justice Farwell, “the case is this. 
The defendant, who was not a workman at all, and had no 
authority on behalf of any Trades Union or otherwise so to do, 
threatened to call out the men at R——’s in order to compel 
payment of a fine more than seven years old, of a trifling amount 
(ten shillings), the payment of which he was not entitled to 





* “Conway v. Wade,” L.R., 2 K.B. (1908), p. 844. 
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demand, and the non-payment of which was no business of his, at 
the invitation of two workmen who objected to the plaintiff. He 
so threatened with the intention and effect of depriving the 
plaintiff of all work and chance of work, and contemplated with 
complacent indifference the result that the man would have to 
choose between starvation and the workhouse. The question for 
determination is whether such conduct is now legal under the 
Trades Disputes Act, 1906.” 


Lord Justice Farwell then proceeds to point out that from the 
time of Charles II., when villenage was abolished, down to 
1906, ‘every man has been free to dispose of his capital or 
Jabour in any lawful manner that he chose,” and that at 
common law it was a criminal offence maliciously or for the 
sake of gain to stir up suits and quarrels between his 
Majesty’s subjects. But the Act of 1906 has changed all 
this :— 

“This stirring up of strife is the aim and object of this section 
[Section 3], for it enacts that the act in order to be protected 
must be in contemplation or furtherance of such a dispute [i.e., 
trade dispute]}...... Religion or politics may be the subject matter 
of the dispute, and the party injured may have no connection of any 
sort with the trade or industry in which the dispute has arisen. 
The only limitation that I could find is that an act done in order 
to put an end to a strike is not protected. The makebate is 
privileged, the peacemaker is left unprotected. ..... L regret 
the conclusion, because I think it inflicts a cruel hardship on the 
plaintiff, and it is no consolation to him that far greater hard- 


ships will doubtless be inflicted in the futwre on persons even | 


more innocent than himself,—persons who were not guilty even of 
failure to pay ten shillings seven years ago.” 

The judgment of the Master of the Rolls (Sir H. Cozens- 
Hardy) is no less scathing. Comment is superfluous. One 
can only say of this Liberal Government: “ Blessed are these 
peacemakers.” 

The second task imposed by Labour on his Majesty’s 
Government was the passing of a new and extended 
Werkman’s Compensation Act. The previous Act made 
exceptional provision for certain exceptionally dangerous 
occupations. The Act of 1907 is free from any such justifi- 
cation. It extends to all industrial employments, provided, 
of course, that the worker is not sufficiently skilled 
to be worth more than £250 a year. It pemnalises the 
employer, however blameless, for the negligence of either 
the injured workman or of his fellow-workman; and it 
contains various new provisions for facilitating malingering. 








Previous to the last General Election there were seven deadly | 


sins. Now an eighth bas been invented,—namely, the 
possession of capital. But there is a Nemesis even in 
Labour politics, and evidence is accumulating that the Act 
is adding to unemployment, and is injuring the workmen 
nearly as much as the employers. One provision in that Act 
is a curiosity in legislation which deserves special mention. 
It was an amendment introduced by the Labour Party at a 
late stage in the Bill. The Act gives compensation not only 
to the party injured, but also to his dependents. The amend- 
ment in question provides that the term “dependents” shall 
include an illegitimate child, and parent, or grandparent, 
“ where the workman, being the parent or grandparent of an 
illegitimate child, leaves such a child so dependent upon his 
earnings, or, being an illegitimate child, leaves a parent or 
grandparent so dependent upon bis earnings.” Immorality is 
thus subsidised even unto the third generation. Take a 
simple illustration. A servant maid upsets a lamp, catches 
fire, and is burned to death. If she is a decent girl, no 
compensation is payable; but if she is a slut with two or three 
illegitimate children, the employer must pay heavy compensa- 
tion. A glance at the names in the division-list is amusing. 
It shows the great Nonconformist Party cheerfully substituting 
the morals of the*‘ Decameron ” for the morals of the Decalogue 
at the bidding of Mr. Keir Hardie. 

Old-age pensions were the next burden imposed by the 
Labour faction on the much-enduring Slave of the Lamp. A 
more mischievous piece of make-believe than the Act of 1908 
it is dificult to imagine. It has no element of finality, and it 
makes impossible any rational scheme of contributory 


annuities, such as the German old-age pension plan. If the 
Act had been an honest one, there would not have been much 
objection to it. It might have provided that the Guardians 
of the Poor should pay five shillings a week to all respectable 
poor persons over seventy, and that such payments should not 
involve the loss of the franchise. But why, in the sacred 
name of Humbug, should this gratuity be called a pension. A 
pension for the most part is deferred pay. It implies that the 





pensioner has spent the whole of his pension-earning time in 
the service of the same employer, that his salary or wages are 
fixed by the employer and are not dependent on the “higgling 
of the market.” If the employee goes on strike, or changes 
his employer, or is guilty of any misconduct, he forfeits his 
right to pension. What relation has the enforced benevolence 
of the taxpayer with a pension properly so called? Take the 
case of an aged widow of a working man. She has consented 
to marry him, and has wisely survived him. But, apart from 
the Poor Law, how does this give her a claim to lifelong 
support from the general public ? 

Finally we have the Miners’ Eight Hours Bill, which seeks 
to prohibit full-grown men, who on an average work about six 
hours a day, from working more than eight hours, however 
much they may wish to do so. It is intended to advance 
wages artificially at the expense of the consumer. Mr. 
Bright's hoped-for free breakfast-table will not be of much 
value without a fire to cook it. The Bill is Protection 
unashamed. 

All this Labour legislation has been forced through the 
House of Commons by the Closure at the instance of a 
Government who are always rendering lip-service to free 
speech and Free-trade. Every measure in the Labour pro- 
gramme of this Liberal Government has been class legislation 
of the most odious kind. Is it not time that they should cease 
their sacrifices on the altar of the great twin-sisters, Fraud 
and Hypocrisy, the tutelary deities of the Radical faith, and 


| that they should betake themselves to measures more worthy 
| of historic Liberalism ?—I am, Sir, &c., 


Unionist Frez-TRADER. 


[Our correspondent writes too strongly, especially as regards 
the Workman's Compensation Act, which we cannot admit to 
be a bad measure or injurious to the employer. With what 
“Unionist Free-Trader” has to say of the Trade Disputes 
Act we are, however, in sympathy. It is a piece of class 
But though we think our 
correspondent writes too fiercely, his letter is, we feel sure, a 

We do not doubt that as a Free-trader 
he voted for a Liberal at the last General Election. He will not 
do so again, and there are at least a couple of hundred 
like him in every constituency. Can it be said to be in the 
interests of Free-trade to drive such men into the Pro- 


legislation of the worst type. 


true sign of the times. 


tectionist camp? No doubt it would have required a consider- 
able sacrifice from a Liberal Government not to alienate the 
Unionist Free-traders, but it was a sacrifice which would have 
been made by the Liberals had they been sincere in their 
devotion to Free-trade. The Unionist Free-traders made 
sacrifices quite as great. Why should they have a monopoly 
in this respect P—Ep. Spectator.) 





SCHOOL-BOOKS AND POLITICS. 

[To run Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,”’) 
Srr,—There have been many changes of recent years in the 
design and matter of school-books,—mainly beneficial changes. 
The use of photographs for illustrations has made many 
lesson-books more attractive, particularly books of geography. 
The progress in the adaptation of subject and illustration to 
the mental capacity of the children is not, however, very 
great. Grammar-booka, although considerably improved, are 
still crowded with abstract terms and minute logical distine- 
tions which confuse the children’s minds without helping 
them in any way to an understanding of the English language. 
Not very long ago a boy of eleven, after several weary hours 
spent with relative pronouns (which are not more relative than 
other pronouns) and with demonstrative and distributive 
adjectives, asked me, almost in a state of despair: “ What 
does ‘an attribute of the subject’ mean?” Had I not been 
mindful of the necessity of discipline, I would have replied: 
“Tt means that your teacher knows little about the growth of 
the human mind.” 

Some progress, too, is observable in the teaching of 
geometry; but the benefits to the children are neutralised 
by the diversity of the methods of proof in the various books 
selected. In the secondary school which my boys attend the 
junior forms have a geometry-book which has a_ wholly 
different order of propositions, and widely different methods 
of proof, from those found in the geometry-book in the 
bands of the senier boys. Different methods of proof 
might be advantageous if there were some agreemeut as 
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to order; but when in one book proposition A is made 
to hang on proposition B, whereas in the other book 
proposition B hangs on proposition A, the result is end- 
Jess confusion,—a confusion which increases the danger of 
the pupil assuming what he has to prove. If the geometry- 
book in the junior school were the more elementary, I should 
have less cause to complain. But it is less adapted to the 
understanding of children. It has, of course, the radical vice 
of beginning with very mind-puzzling definitions. A child 
knows what a line is, and also what a straight line signifies. 
I admit that, for the completeness of geometrical proof, 
definitions of even the simplest terms must eventually he 
given; but they need not come first, and certainly such 
definitions as these should not be driven into the brains of 
children eleven years old :—“ A line is the path traced ont bya 
point when that point moves from one point to another.” “If 
this point doesnot change its direction of motion the line is called 


straight.” “ Straight lines joining two angular points of a recti- | 
| “suffragette,” who would perhaps be ready to cry: “ Perish 


lineal figure, not adjacent, are called diagonals.” “ Acircleisa 
plane figure which is traced out by a straight line which 
revolves through four right angles about one extremity of the 
line.” And soon. Of course the hardest Greek words are 
everywhere used. 
it is always the extremity. I acknowledge the value of special 
terms and the value of the Greek roots for this purpose. 
But why torment children with the “duplicate ratio of the 
homologous sides”? It is enough at first that what has to be 
proved is described by the figure. Let the hard names come 
afterwards. 

One other matter calls for the attention of parents. 
Political bias is creeping into several history-books and 
geography-books, and unfortunately it is the most attractive 
books that are the greatest sinners in this respect. One of 


*¢ we l- 
geography -book, 


my sons brought home the other week a new 
—‘Maemillan’s Globe Geography Readers: 
Vincent T. Murché, F.R.G.S. The 
attempt to explain the geography, and what I might call the 
geographical evolution, of the British Empire. The up-to- 
date illustrations are very good, and the descriptions are lucid 
and practical. The tone is somewhat “spread-eaglish,” but 
this is not wholly out of place in a boy’s book. I do, how- 
ever, most emphatically complain of the last chapter of this 
book, which seems to have come straight from the head- 
quarters of the Tariff Reform League. Two quotations will 
suffice to prove this :— 

“The British Dominions, as you have seen, extend into every 
quarter of the globe—into every climate under the sun, ‘They 
could be, they ought to be, a self-supporting empire, practically 
independent of the rest of the world, for everything which each 
separate part of the empire needs can be supplied by the rest.” 

“Would it not be better to buy from our colonies than to 
depend upon a foreign country for our supplies? So is it with 
corn, meat, wool, and thousands of other articles. By trading 
with our colonies for these things we give employment and wealth 
to our own people across the seas, while we on our part are able 
to supply all their needs in the form of manufactured goods, and 
this keeps our people at home busy.” 


Senior,” 
excellent 


by 


book is an 


“ 


The suspicion of party bias is increased by the selection of 
Lord Milner’s and Mr, Chamberlain's portraits as alone worthy 
of presentation to the children. 

It is grossly unfair that young minds should be soaked with 
party views in this way. More than once I have drawn 
attention in local newspapers to hooks similarly loaded with 
partisanship. The time has come when a wider protest must 
be made.—I am, Sir, X&c., PARENT. 





AN IMPERIAL ARGUMENT AGAINST FEMALE 
SUFFRAGE. 
[To tHe Epiror o7 Tue “Sprctator.”] 
Srr,—The Spectator has from time to time given many excel- 
lent reasons for its resistance to the demand for female 
suffrage. Will you permit me to suggest yet another which 
does not seem to have been noticed, either by advocates or 
opponents of the movement? Military force apart, our 
Indian Empire rests mainly on the loyalty of the classes 
and the contentment of the masses, and any measure likely to 
impair that loyalty and contentment should be jealously 
scrutinised. Can it be doubted that they would be seriously 
affected by the adoption of woman suffrage in the Unite. 
Kingdom ? Every moderately well-informed native of India 
is aware that he is governed in the last resort by the British 


Nowhere is the end of a line mentioned; | 





——______. 
Majlis, or Parliament, and any one with a practical know. 
ledge of the country will readily understand the feelings with 
which a Sikh, a Pathan, a Rajput, or, indeed, any average 
Hindu or Mussulman, would learn that in future that 
body was to be elected by women as well as by men. It 
easy to the polite incredulity, passing into 
astonishment, with which they would listen to such an 
announcement from, say, an English district officer, and the 
scorn and indignation with which they would discuss it among 


is imagine 


The reasonableness of such feelings may be 
1 


a 


themselves. 
matter of opinion, but that they would be aroused hardly 
The idea of a Queen regnant is familiar to 
Indians, but the notion of women at large having an equal 


admits of doubt. 


voice with men in the election of the Assembly by which they 
are ultimately governed would seem to them absurd and 
degrading, and its reduction to practice would strongly tend 
to undermine their loyalty to British rule. 
these may not appeal to 


Such considera- 
tions as the thoroughgoing 
India, but let women have the vote!” But with minds of 
siner temper the argument from the danger to which female 
snffrage would expose the Indian Empire should surely carry 
some weight.—I am, Sir, &c., 


H. C. Irwin, B.C.S. (Retired). 


Savile Club. 





THE INCIDENCE OF TAXATION. 
[To Tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srtr,—I am one of those who consider that the only equitable 
course to be followed in the raising of revenue is to tax each 
man according to his ability to pay. Our Income-tax system 
as at present worked is an attempt to carry out this principle; 
The very rich pay relatively a 
To a man with 


but it needs to be improved. 
much smaller share than the middle classes. 
thousands a year a shilling in the pound is a mere nothing in 
comparison to what it means to the man with, say, £700, and I 
cannot see why any fair man can object to pay to the good of 
the State a large proportion of the wealth which he owes to the 
people of the State and to the State’s protection. Some allowance 
should also be made to the middle-class man who has a large 
family to bring up. He should pay less than a bachelor of 
If we raise revenue by tariffs, we tax the 
majority of the people, who are comparatively very poor, and 
should not be burdened with the upkeep of the State in 


similar means. 


| addition to their penury.—I am, Sir, &c., 





Just TAXATION. 

[No doubt. By a tariff we tax, and tax far too heavily, the 
very poorest of the poor. Yet that is what we shall do if in 
order to carry out what we disingenuously call social reform 
we heap up mountains of taxation. The*experience of a dozen 
different countries shows that, rather than endure more than 
a certain amount of direct taxation, nations insist on taxes on 
commodities. It is very foolish, of course, and very unjust, 
but it is a fact. Our correspondent has only to look at the 
democracies of America, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and 
he will find plenty of proofs.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





OBJECT-LESSONS IN PROTECTION. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.” } 

Srr,—I send you some more object-lessons in Protection 
from an article in the Winnipeg Free Press. Comment is 
F. W. Gopsat, 


unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Cowley, Alberta, Canada. 





“Some years ago a New York jeweller bought his supply of 
American-made watches through a London agency. The watches 
were shipped across the Atlantic ard back again in the original 
boxes to New York, where they passed the customs without 
paying duty. Owing to the slaughter prices at which these 
watches were sold in London he was able after paying freight 
both ways across the Atlantic to lay the watches down in his 
store for less than he could buy them at home. The facts, 


as set forth at that time and commented upon in 
Congress, were very displeasing to the tariff standpatters. 
Leading hardware dealers in the Eastern States have now 


duplicated this achievement. They ordered their nails from 
United States factories through a Liverpool agency. The nails 
were shipped to Liverpool and brought back under the clause in 
the American tariff permitting the free return of American 
products in original packages. ‘The freight charge for two ship- 
ments across the Atlantic was less than the overcharge the tariff 
allowed the nail manufacturers to levy at home. Again the 
publication of the facts is disconcerting to the tariff barons who 
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massing their forces at Washington in defence of the sacred 
schedules of the Dingley tariff. Facts like these are more con- 


are 


They show how the 


vincing than the most elaborate arguments. 
That is 


high tariff permits the spoliation of the home consumer. 
what the high tariff is for, every time.” 

[The phenomena of Protection are always the same. When 
we enjoyed a system of Colonial Preference—i.c., up to 1845— 
Baltic timber was taken to Canada and reshipped as Colonial 
timber. In the same way, Brazilian coffee came to London 
and was thence transhipped to the Cape, to be returned as 
Colonial coffee, and this though no coffee was grown at 
the Cape.—Eb. Spectator. } 





WOMEN AS MARKET-GARDENERS. 
(To rae Eprror or tue “ Srecrartor.” | 
Sir,—I have just seen Miss Whyte’s letter in your issue of 
December 5th, and cannot help feeling that it suffers from a 
most unfortunate confusion of two very different ideas,— 
samely, the study of gardening, and its practice in market- 
work. The one is synonymous with a course of training, the 
other with a professional career. Miss Whyte’s authority bas 
suggested to her that “all suburban and country girls at 
present at a loss for an interest in life, all girls who are 
suddenly facing the problem of earning a living and deter- 
mining whether they will ‘tint postcards at home’ or go 
abroad as that wonderful creation of fancy, a‘ travelling com- 
panion,’” and “all the ladies of slender or important means, who 
are withering and fading in foreign pensions,” should “ collect 
in England and cultivate gardens in an intelligent manner.” 
The proposal that a difficult and hazardous sphere of work 
should thus be reinforced from the ranks of the undecided, 
the untrained, and the unsuccessful in life is enough to 
fill any serious member of the gardening profession with 
horror and dismay; but these disabilities appear to Miss 
Whyte as very qualification 
for success. 
there is to be no requirement of natural taste and ability, 
for a_ profession 
among 
result in any- 
an intelligent 


constituting such women's 


Such an unpractical scheme, where seemingly 


capacity 
failures 


training, capital, or business 
in which hear of many 
petent members of both sexes, must surely 
but “the cultivation of gardens in 
manner.” Of the types of women suggested, the first would 
probably, after a month’s trial, decide that market-gardening 
is an affair of hard and monotonous drudgery; the second, 
if she continued, could be, for a long time at least, little 
beyond a hindrance from her lack of training; while of the 
third—the “withering and fading” type, with neither youth, 
robust health, nor money to bring to the work—I can only 
think with sincere pity. Let me conclude by remarking that 
your reviewer's experiences as to market value, profit, and 
loss will appear to those who are interested in the profession 
as being more practically useful than any rosy descriptions of 
the receipts of lady gardeners occasionally running into close 


we sad com- 


thing 


on a thousand a year.—i am, Sir, &c., 
London, N.W. HELEN Cott. 
SEIGNEUR DAKIMKEMPERT? 


“ Specrator,” | 


WHO WAS 
[To THe EpitoR OF THE 
Srr,—I should be much obliged if any of your numerous 
readers, learned in Scottish history, could inform me who the 
‘Seigneur Dakimkempert” was. The name (which looks as 
if it were more Dutch than Scotch) occurs in a document 
dated April 9th, 1669, written in French, bearing the signature 
of Daligré. This document (it is headed “arrét’’) is 
apparently a Royal decree or judgment in answer to a 
petition from a gentleman in the service of the King of 
France, who had represented that his position in the King’s 
household was not “ good enough” considering that he belonged 
to an old and good Scotch family, and as a boy had been a 
page in the Court of the King of England. The decree implies 
that the King of France was satisfied that the petitioner's 
representations were well founded, and as an additional 
reason for sanctioning an inquiry into the matter it is stated 
that the petitioner is a direct descendant of “ Guillaume 
Davissonne, Seigneur Dakimkempert, le Cinquiéme.” If 
you are good enough to insert this letter in your next 
issue, perhaps Mr. Andrew Lang, who is an expert in 
Scottish history, would throw some light on the subject.— 
I am, Sir, &e., Scorvus. 








BORES. 
[To tue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” | 
Sir,—The interesting article in your last issue on “ Bores” 
reminds me of a definition of a“ bore” which I heard from 
the late Bishop Mackarness of Oxford: “ A bore is a man who 
will talk about himself—when you want to talk about 
yourself.” I believe Sydney Smith originated this; it is 
worthy of him!—I am, Sir, &c., ALFRED Eyre-BrRook. 


A QUESTION FOR PHILANTHROPISTS, 
[To tue EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOK.”) 


Sir,—May I 
(Spectator, December 


recommend to your correspondent “ Mistress ” 
19th) the National Deposit Friendly 
Society, 37 Queen Square, Southampton Row, W.C., for the 
investment of the £10 for her servant? The Society gives 
sick-pay (one shilling a day, Sundays excepted, for every one 
shilling per month subscribed), old-age pay, and 24 per cent. 
interest on deposits.—I am, Sir, &c., Exuuten C. Tarr, 
Lismullen, Wimbledon Park. 





FLAMING FLANNELETTE. 
[To Tue Eprtor or Tue “ Srecrator.”’} 
Sir,—Our attention has been called to a paragraph on p. 1055 of 
your issue of December 19th headed “Flaming Flannelette.” 
As we are the sole manufacturers and patentees of Dr. Perkins’s 
“Non-Flam” to which the writer refers, may we respectfully 
draw your attention to at least one fact in the letter which might 
lead your subscribers to believe that our permanently fire-resisting 
material could not be bought except at a figure which would, to 
the poorer classes at any rate, seem exorbitant? Your corre- 
spondent writes: “If I am not mistaken, 6jd. is the lowest price 
per yard,” &c. The cost of our treatment in the narrow cloths 
is not more than fd. per yard, whilst in the wider qualities it will 
be about a penny per yard different. We should like you kindly 
to point out this fact to your readers to show that any seeming 
excessive figure asked for “Non-Flam” will generally show an 
exceptional profit to the draper. There is not the difference in 
price between the ordinary flannelette and the “Non-Flam” 
referred to imagined by your correspondent, as you will see in 
adding the above-mentioned figures to the cost of the manufac- 
ture of an ordinary flannelette. All flannelette can be treated 
by our process. In support of the statements made by your 
correspondent, we beg to enclose herewith a few statistics which 
we have taken out regarding the number of children who have 
lost their lives through flannelette accidents.—Thanking you in 
anticipation, I am, Sir, &c., G. ProupLov: 
(For the Patentees of “ Non-Flam’”’). 

Manchester. 

The figures sent show that during the last five years 1,697 more 
children under five have been burnt to death than during the 
corresponding period before flannelette introduced. It is 
further alleged that, taking the increase of population into 
account, flannelette has been responsible for 2,714 deaths during 
the last five years,—an annual average sacrifice of some 540 lives. 
—Ep. Spectator 


was 


[To tue Epiror or tae “ Sprcraror.”’] 

Sir,—Will you kindly allow me a few words in reply to your 

correspondent “A, B.” in last week’s Spectator? For the last six 
r seven years there have been in trade and other papers periodical 
outbursts on this subject, the most recent being in the columns 
of the Manchester Guardian, when all that could be said for or 


against was said. All who read the Guardian correspondence 








would, I think, agree that it proved, first, that the per ue 
of burning casualties was not greater now than before the 


production of flannelette; second, that ninety-nine per cent. of 
recent cases were from the same causes which held before that 
date,—viz., neglect of parents or guardians. 
Dr. Perkins’s chemical treatment may have all the 

claims for it, but its compulsory application would certainly 
place this very useful article beyond the purchasing power of the 
class from which most of these regrettable come ; some 
people think in millions, others in hundreds, these poor folks in 


Virtues he 


cases 


farthings. I am quite sure there is a large fortune for any 
inventor who can secure his patent being made compulsory in 


the production of articles so universally used as flannelette. 

I cannot believe it is the intention of the Spectator to open its 
correspondence columns for the discussion of this threadbare 
subject; but to my mind it smacks a little of the advertisement 
odour which has been noticeable in previous first letters. May I 
kindly ask you, as a many years’ subscriber, to publish this reply ? 
—I am, Sir, &c., J. Gi. 

[We have left out of our correspondent’s letter a sentence 
which, in our opinion, unjustly asperses the good faith of an 
individual and of a newspaper.—Eb. Spectat 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “C "28 ndence” are siqned with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, sre marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as im the case of “ Letters to 
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the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








POETRY. 
oe 
STIR-UP SUNDAY. 
(IN THE CHoi1R STALLS.) 


REMEMBER now thy Creator 
In the days of thy youth ; 
Perlege, siste, viator, 
Remember the days of ruth: 
Days when we may not hearken 
To the music that they make; 
When the window-panes shall darken, 
And the knees of the strong men shake. 


Another year grows colder, 
The later months retire; 

Our faces are twelve months older, 
As we look across the Choir. 

We come here Sunday by Sunday, 
To listen, or sleep, or pray; 

Till they seek for our places one day, 
And we shall be away. 


The lectern candles beacon, 





The morning is foggy and dark, 

Bishop, and Dean, and Archdeacon, 
Precentor, Canon, and Clerk ; 

We are growing balder, and whiter, 
The morning is foggy and pale, 

But we look for a place that is brighter, 
Where the light shall not fail. 


Where the light of the Lamb is the one light, 
In streets of jasper and gold, 
There will be no need of the sunlight, 
And no growing old. 
Jesu, mundi salvator, 
There we shall know the truth; 
Kneeling before the Creator, 
We remembered in our youth, 


J. M. F. 





THE THEATRE. 
—- > —- 

A PLAY FOR CHILDREN. 
Way is it that the theatre is the most slow-moving of | 
institutions? Why is the stage the refuge of lost causes, and | 
the faithful mirror of modes of thought and living which are 
ulterly out of date? These are puzzling questions, questions 
which would carry us off into the most obscure regions of | 
social speculation ; but the facts which suggest them are clear 
rnough. Nothing shows more plainly the strange rigidity of | 
dramatic conventions than the ease with which reputations | 
for extreme originality are acquired by playwrights. Thus 
Mr. Barrie proved himself a bold man when he created a stage 
butler who was not comic, and when Mr. Shaw ventured to | 
give expression in the theatre to theories which had been the 
commonplaces of European thought for the last thirty years 
he was hailed as an innovator of the most advanced type. 
Precisely similar indications of the great gulf between the | 
modern stage and modern life may be seen in the theatrical | 
entertainments provided for children. If there is anything | 
upon which the present age has a right to congratulate itself, 
it is surely its attitude towards the young; never before 
has the sympathy for children been so complete, the effort 
for their welfure so active and so reasonable. Yet during the 
very period in which this great change has come about the 
entertainments for children in our theatres have steadily 
deteriorated. Until two or three years ago one species of 
performance, and one alone—that typified by the Drury Lane 
pantomime—ruled the children’s stage; and at the present 
moment this species is still by far the most popular and | 
suecessful. It would, indeed, be rash to assert that, from the 
point of view of art, there is nothing whatever to be said 
in favour of the pantomime at Drury Lane. There is, as 
a rule, a garish splendour in the setting which suggests a 








| Wordsworth’s ode on “Intimations of Immortality.” 


| blossom and join the rustic dance. 





kind of barbaric beauty, and the bumour, however vulgar 
and however grotesque, is always full of vitality and some. 
times touched with genius. At its best such a performance 
with its crude attractions, its cynical joviality, its loces 
vigour, is admirably suited to an audience of somewhat jaded 
and not too sensitive men of the world. In other words 
it is in every way the exact antithesis of a performance 
appropriate to children. For years this disgraceful fact hag 
been patent to all except, we must suppose, to theatrical 
managers; and now some recognition of it seems to have 
penetrated even past the footlights. The reaction has at last 
begun. Mr, Barrie’s Peter Pan bas proved triumphantly that 
a children’s play may be successful without being meretricious, 
Mr. Graham Robertson’s charming work, Pinkie and the 
Fairies, which was produced for the first time at His Majesty's 
last Saturday, and is published in book form by Mr, W. 
Heinemann (1s.), marked another step in the same direction, 
The play is distinguished by a delicate—an almost fastidious— 
refinement; it is full of delightful fancy and easy wit; 
above all, it is conceived in a spirit which is neither too 
“ grown-up” nor too childish,—a spirit which strikes the happy 
mean between affected ingenuousness and condescension. The 
musical setting, composed by Mr. Frederic Norton, throws 
over the whole piece an atmosphere of mystery and romance; 
and this effect is heightened by the consummate staging of 
Mr. Tree. Never has Mr. Tree produced a scene of more 
marvellous and intimate beauty than the fairy wood in the 
second act, with the moonlight and the stars and the dropping 
water; in spite of the elaboration of the mounting, the impres- 
sion produced is one almost of simplicity, so perfect is the 
balance of the details, so complete and satisfying the unity 
of the whole. 

The underlying idea of Mr. Robertson’s play may be 
summed up as a light fantastic variation upon the theme of 
The 
fairy creatures who pass unseen and unguessed at by the stiff and 
stuffy “grown-ups” “moving about in worlds not realised” 
are the familiar friends of the children, in whom their appear- 
ance causes no doubts and no surprise. ‘“O so old and O so 
wise!” sing Pinkie and Tommy, 

* Learned ears and learned eyes ! 
Yet they cannot hear or see 


9 


Half so much as little we! 
The words are a tiny echo of Wordsworth’s mighty lines :— 
“Thou, whose exterior semblance doth belie 
Thy Soul's immensity ; 
Thou best Philospher, who yet dost keep 
Thy heritage, thou Eye among the blind.” 
Mr. Robertson works out the theme with admirable ingenuity. 
The climax of the fairy revelation is reached on the eve of 
May Day, when the Fairy Queen holds her court in a moonlit 
wood, with the Frog Prince, and Cinderella, and the Sleeping 
Beauty, and Beauty and the Beast, and Jack the Giant-Killer, 
and a crowd of attendant elves. On May Moruing itself it is 
the turn of the “ grown-ups ”"—Aunt Imogen, Aunt Caroline, 
and Uncle Gregory—who, carried away for the moment Ly 
the spring, by the dancing of the village children, and by the 
suggestion of the fairies, crown themselves with wreaths of 
It is a charming scene, 
and it corresponds with such curious minuteness with another 
passage by Wordsworth that the resemblance seems some- 
thing more than accidental :— 
“ Ye blesséd Creatures, I have heard the call 
Ye to each other make; I see 
The heavens laugh with you in your jubilee ; 
My heart is at your festival, 
My head hath its coronal, 
The fulness of your bliss, I feel—I feel it all. 
Oh evil day! if I were sullen 
While Earth herself is adorning, 
This sweet May-morning, 
And the Children are culling 
On every side, 
In a thousand valleys far and wide, 
Fresh flowers.” 
On the whole, perbaps, Mr. Robertson is less happy with his 
“grown-ups ” than with his children. His satire is now and 
then a trifle out of key; but all his touches are so slight 
that this defect is hardly noticed, while Miss Ellen Terry's 
exquisite acting makes fault-finding impossible whenever she 
is on the stage. A number of beautifully written lyrics, 
showing a true poetic gift, are interspersed throughout the 
play. With great tact a love-story is lightly sketched, but 
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never developed, so that the piece is burdened neither with a 
formal plot nor with the commonplaces of sentiment. “ This 
is what is called the Love Interest, my dears,” says the Fairy 
Pickle to Pinkie and Tommy, when the seventeen-year-old 
Molly slips off with her lover; “now the story is going to 
begin.” And so the play ends. 

When it is over, one feels that one has witnessed, in a 
double sense, the glorification of childhood; for there could be 
no more convincing example of the thesis underlying the little 
drama than the acting of it. One comes away with the 
impression that the real secret of acting has been revealed to 
children, and to children alone. It is not only that children 
make the most spontaneous and the least embarrassed of 
actors,—that one can understand; but they are also, in some 
mysterious way, the most accomplished. Miss Iris Hawkins 
went through her part with an easy and consummate grace ; 
and Miss Elise Craven, “a young lady,” as we are told, 
“who makes her first appearance on any stage,” displayed, 
both in dancing and in speaking, a commanding brilliance 
such as one imagines could be the outcome of nothing less 
than a Jifetime of experience. More remarkable still is the 
achievement of Master Philip Tonge, who has already appeared 
in one or two important rédles with conspicuous success. 
Master Tonge combines a finish which is truly amazing with 
a delightful individuality of manner. His acting is original 
in the finest sense, and every one who is interested in the 
future of our stage will await the development of his powers 
with the highest expectations. Let us hope that in this 
case, at any rate, the “shades of the prison-house” may 
be long in closing! And in the meantime let us take the 
advice of Mr. Grabam Robertson and enjoy the good things 
we have :— 

* What lies at hand 
Why seek afar 
In distant star, 
Or far-off strand ? 
Where children are 


Is Fairyland.” 
IGNnoTus 


BOOKS. 


FREE-TRADE IN BEING.* 
Mr. Russet Rea has done well to collect in this little book 
some of the articles and letters he has written and lectures he 
has delivered during the last five years. The reasoning in 
nearly every chapter—Mr. Rea is a very close reasoner—was 
employed to meet particular arguments which were current 
among Tariff Reformers and were carrying weight with them 
at the time. Thus in a way the book is a record of the 
running fight which Mr. Rea has conducted with notorious 
gallantry and ability; it reflects the progress of the Fiscal 
dispute. If Tariff Reformers have sometimes changed their 
ground, no such thing can be said of Mr. Russell Rea. It is 
a fact of which he may be proud that when he has made 
prophecies he is able in the light of events to let his words 
stand exactly as he wrote them. It is something to be a Free- 
trader, because even one’s prophecies—last resort of reckless- 
ness though prophecies be—are almost certain to come true. 
They are based on sound principles, and in the rigorous 
domain of economic or commercial fact these can hardly fail. 
What Mr. Rea wrote four years ago of Mr. Balfour needs no 


word of apology or extenuation to-day. And we verture to 


say that if Mr. Balfour holds to what appear to be his prin- | 


ciples, and Mr. Rea to what are certainly his, Mr. Rea could 
repeat his feat to-morrow or any day with similar success. 
Mr. Rea writes here avowedly from experience as a practical 
man; he does not parade abstruse technicalities or juggle 
bewilderingly with tables. Adam Smith propounded his 
Free-trade theories academically, and necessarily based 
his arguments on the common principles of human action. 


Since then the opposing policies of Free-trade and Protection | 
have been practised simultaneously in the sight of all men, | 


and the dispute about them naturally and rightly proceeds on 
different lines. 
would have a title to be heard in any case, but he has made 
that title trebly good with his mouth and his pen. 





* Free Trade in Being. By Bussell Bea, M.P, London: Macmillan and Co 


[2s. 6d. net.) 
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Mr. Rea can hit hard when he pleases, but in general he has 
much of that reasonableness which Matthew Arnold knew to 
be infinitely more potent than vehemence. He is fond of 
admitting that some argument of Tariff Reformers is natural 
or attractive, and then showing that even if it were true it 
could make no manner of difference to the truth of Free-trade 
principles; or he proves that what is true in an immediate 
sense ceases to be true in all subsequent conjunctions. The 
latter principle is of very great importance in economics, 
because the truths of Free-trade have to be perceived, as it 
were, at one or two removes. If man were bereft of all power 
to reason ahead, of all foresight, there would be more persons 
than now who allow themselves to be guided only by what is 
under their noses,—who say :—“ This thing could be made 
here in England. 
Why should we not put on a tax to keep the foreigner’s 
article out, and then it would be made here.” No doubt it is 
a pity that an argument which is superficially so logical 


Why should we buy it from the foreigner ? 


should be such utter nonsense, but it is really worth while, 
when an Imperial question of such high importance is at 
stake, to pull one’s reasoning faculties together and judge of 
things as they will appear at the next step but one in the 
chain of commercial exchanges. As Mr. Rea says in his 
reasonable way— 

“The theory of Froe Trade, we must acknowledge, does not 
appeal to the natural uninstructed person benefits 
diffused and general, its inconveniences are personal and visible ; 
the theory of Protection, on the other hand, as popularly pre- 
sented, appeals to every unregenerate sentiment—its benefits are 
personal and particular, its inconveniences diffused and invisible 
to the vulgar, and it gives infinite play to the passions of private 
greed and public revenge.” 

The inconveniences of Protection are indeed “invisible to 
the vulgar,” and we thank Mr. Rea for the phrase. The 
instructed Free-trader knows well that he is often consenting 
to losses in order that he may make considerably greater 
gains, Some British markets have been restricted and othe 
lost, and of course the persons immediately injured cry out; 
but the fact that foreign tariffs to some extent govern the 
distribution of capital and labour in Britain only means this, 
that British markets have an elasticity, an alertness, and a 
power of expansion which they would lose under different 
conditions. Are 
cheap prices ? The men who made them formerly in England 
have certainly to be employed on some new job, but the whole 


its are 


18 


window-frames imported at ridiculons!y 


building trade has received an impetus which causes more 
employment than the cheap frames ever caused unemploy- 
Were sugar refineries ? The trades 
sprang out of cheap sugar employed vastly more men than 
the 


above all, true because our national character is what it is— 


ment. closed which 


were dismissed from refineries. In short—and this is, 


we are better suited by a continuons series of challenges and 
new incentives than by the existence of trades in a state of 
stable somnolence,—which is really what Tariff Reformers 
offer us. A curious fact is that though Free-traders to-day 
must sometimes cast their bread upon the waters in order to 
find it—and much more—after many days, the original appeal 
to 


of Free-trade, when the Corn-laws were repealed, was 
the sense of immediate benefit,—to the very human nature 
which Tariff Reformers play upon when they speak of dumped 
goods and unchecked foreign competition. If all that 


changed to-day for Free-traders, and they can no lon 


£..) 





so freely the obvious and power 


appeal to self-interest, | 
must point rather to the tremer j 





of their principles, this is still only a slight cha: 
reason and imagination. The facts work it with the 
sume invariable conclusiveness in favour f Free-trade. 


Consider the working of the American tariff and 








upon us. The United States by the McKinley Tariff at first 
reduced our visible exports to her by fifteen millions, or thir 
three per cent.; but after the temporary shock, the Britis 


+ 


figures began growing again in spit 
later she introduced the Dingley Tariff, with the 


e of the ta: Six years 


u 


same results 


Now our exports to the United States amount to fifty-eig 

millions, or eleven millions more than in the days before the 
| McKinley Tariff. It must always beso. And meanwhile we 

have over and above this particular success the added 


| advantage of a great increase in invisible exports owing to 
the expansion of our shipping under Free-trade 

our readers to the book for the very practical 

how a 


We must refer 
| explanations of how imports are paid for by exports; 
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British tariff on corn would infallibly fall upon the consumer ; 
how shipping thrives upon Free-trade; how the conditions in 
America and Germany make it natural that those two 
countries should prosper now without any particular reference 
to their fiscal policy ; and how the expansion of foreign trade 
is not a disadvantage to us, but rather an aid to our own 
continued prosperity. All these things, and more, are treated 
with a lucidity and force which confer distinction on their 
familiarity. We will end with a matter of great practical 
importance to us all. When the present Government pay 
the penalty of their sins, and a Unionist Government come 
into power, will there be any hope of the retention of Free- 
trade? Mr. Rea believes that Free-trade can never be 
abolished, and we only wish we could agree with him. He 
says it is extremely uncertain whether a Unionist Government 
would get a mandate to destroy Free-trade, “but,” he con- 
tinues, “should such a Parliament, with such a mandate, 
be returned, my composure would still remain unshaken.” 
He goes on:— 


“In 1877, when Bismarck contemplated the increase of duties 
and general development of the protective system of Germany 
which he carried out two years later, he spoke of the task as a 
‘Herculean labour.’ Prince Bismarck was a Hercules, and did 
not shrink from tasks to which only he was equal. But the con- 
struction of the tariff of 1879 was easy compared with the task 
of destroying the Free Trade basis upon which British commerce 
and industry are built. In 1880 German foreign commerce was 
considerably less than a third of what our foreign trade reached 
last year. At that time Germany was practically a self-feeding 
state, and her industries were for the most part infant industries. 
She was in the stage of development Friederich List defined as 
that proper for Protection. The imposition of the tariff of 1879 
added considerably to the burdens of the consuming population, 
but it did not upset the whole fabric of an immense and com- 
plicated industrial and commercial organisation. Yet Bismarck 
considered it a Herculean task. The difficulty of any extensive 
rearrangement of a tariff is great, but the difficulty of any 
rearrangement which involves a reversal of a national fiscal 
policy is almost insuperable, and can only be accomplished in 
response to a great national movement. Thus it is that the 
rulers of nations once committed to Protection can with com- 
parative ease add gradually to the severity of their duties, but 
find themselves unable, in the face of the interests built up by 
Protection, to reverse the process. The whole of the splendid 
fabric of British industries and commerce rests on a Free Trade 
basis. To overturn and reconstruct this stupendous edifice upon 
another foundation is a task compared with which the Herculean 
labour of Prince Bismarck was the pastime of an infant. No 
partial Protection would be tolerated by Protectionists—Protec- 
tion for agriculture without Protection for manufactures, or vice 
versa. There could be no favoured categories of industries at the 
expense of others. I believe, and have no doubt, the British 
trades, in their infinite multitude and variety, with freedom of 
purchase from all the world, would thoroughly awaken for the first 
time when they saw a general tariff take visible form before their 
eyes. It would be to thema newthing. Even the manufacturers 
who vaguely clamour for Protection for themselves would fall 
away when they saw the cost of it definitely tabulated and 
presented to them for payment. And above all, the great con- 
suming public who could get nothing directly out of Protection 
for themselves, a majority in this as in every nation, would 
certainly refuse the sacrifice when the actual demand came. 
There is no other country in the world in which popular opinion 
is so quickly effective in controlling Government action as it is in 
this country, and in such a situation as I have described I believe 
a Protectionist Government majority would dissolve like the 
untimely snow of summer.” 


We hope that Mr. Rea will be justified of his optimism. We 
cannot join in it, for the simple reason that when a Govern- 
ment is faced with an enormous deficit, and the resources of 
direct taxation are exhausted, there is no way of raising the 
necessary revenue except by indirect taxation. But indirect 
taxation once admitted as a general principle, apart from 
the very strict limitations which have governed it under 
Free-trade principles, means the beginning of Protection. 
Alas! it does not require a Hercules to introduce indirect 
taxation. It would be truer to say that “any fool could do 
it,’—and we fear will do it. When a tariff of any sort, 
however small, is established, we have Mr. Rea’s testimony 
in the passage we have quoted as to what would follow :— 
“Rulers of a nation once committed to Protection can with 
comparative ease add gradually to the severity of their 
duties,” 


Here, then, is the pathos and the crime of the situation. 
Without the need to raise a vast sum of new taxation the 
Tariff Reformers had before them a task more than Her- 
culean. The present Government have changed the task of 
Hercules into child’s play. 





—_____... 


SOME NAPOLEONIC BOOKS.* 

Ir Napoleon had lived in the dawn of history, his name, no 
doubt, would have come down to us enshrined amid a cycle of 
legends, and modern criticism would have begun to discover 
that, like other demigods, he never existed. As it is, there 
can be no more striking testimony to the amazing character 
of his career than the fact that, in spite of its having ended 
less than a century ago, it yet partakes in great measure of 
the nature of a myth. Even in his lifetime this legendary 
quality appears to have attached in some mysterious way 
to the great Emperor. Men looked upon him with 
dazzled eyes, and judged him as if he were either more, 
or less, than a mortal. The whole passage of his life 
upon earth was something so extraordinary that when 
it was ended there seemed to be no standard by which 
to measure it, no mental framework into which it would 
fit. “Sa grandeur éblouit Ilhistoire,” as Victor Hugo 
says; and the result has been that he has become the 
subject of far more controversy than any other historical 
personage. It is hardly an exaggeration to say that his 
existence is the only thing about him which has never been 
called in question. Nor is it merely in the uncertainty and 
controversy which still hang over his career that one can 
trace an element of myth. Napoleon, like a true legendary 
hero, has so impressed himself upon our minds that we are 
never tired of hearing new stories about him, or old stories 
told in a new way. The Napoleonic sagzu is still growing, and 
every year adds a score or so to the number of books con- 
cerned with its exposition. These books may be divided into 
two distinct classes: the strictly historical books, of which the 
primary object is a scientific one,—to arrive at the truth as 
to the events of Napoleon’s life and their bearing upon the 
history of the world; and works of a humbler and less 
elaborate nature, occupied for the most part with the private 
and personal side of his existence, and aiming rather at 
entertainment than at any definite addition to knowledge. 
It is in the latter class that we must place two books on 
the female members of Napoleon’s family, which, appearing 
almost simultaneously, afford remarkable proof—if proof 
be needed—of the living and widespread interest in 
Napoleonic affairs. They illustrate too, no less clearly 
the curious difference between our own methods and those 
of our neighbours in the treatment of this kind of work. 
M. Turquan’s volume, adequately translated into English 
by Mr. Trowbridge, is a compact and artistic whole, made up 
of studies of Napoleon’s three sisters, and written throughout 
with liveliness and skill. One feels that M. Turquan, when 
he began to write, knew exactly what he wanted to do, 
and that he has done it; his object was to amuse, and 
he does amuse, and if at the same time he is some- 
what unsympathetic and not always too careful as to his 
facts, these are faults which only the most scrupulous and 
serious of his readers would wish to remember against him. 
They perhaps will prefer Mr. Williams’s two volumes, which, 
whatever their drawbacks, are undoubtedly conscientious. 
Unfortunately they are also rather heavy, because Mr. 
Williams, with that lack of artistic feeling which seems, 
alas! to be so common on this side of the Channel, has been 
far more occupied with the collection and verification of his 
facts than with the arrangement of them. - His attempt to 
weave the stories of the “ Women Bonapartes” into a con- 
tinuous narrative leads to some restlessness and some 
confusion; his translations are not happy; and his efforts at 
sprightliness strike one as almost painfully cumbrous after 
the easy points of M. Turquan. Mr. Williams seems never 
to have quite made up his mind whether he was writing 
gossip or history, but the merit of his work certainly lies in 
the more purely historical portions of it, and in the free use 
which it makes of M. Masson’s admirable and important 
researches in Napoléon et sa Famille. 

However, in spite of their differences, these books produce 
on the whole a precisely similar impression upon the mind,— 
and this impression is by no means a pleasant one. Whether 








* (1) The Sisters of Napoleon, By Joseph Turquan. Translated and Edited 
by W. B. H. Trowbridge. London: T, Fisher Unwin. ([l5s. net.]|—— (2) The 
Women Bonapartes: the Mother and Three Sisters of Napoleon I, By H. Noel 
Williams. With 36 Illustrations. 2 vols. London: Methuenand Co, [24s. net. ] 
——(3) Memoirs of the Comte de Rambuteau, Edited by his Grandson. Trans- 
lated from the French by J. C. Brogan. London: J. M. Dent and Co, 
fl5s. net. ]} (4) Napoleon and his Fellow-Travellers, Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by Clement Shorter. With 4 Plates. London; Cassell and 
Co. [12s, net.) 
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a ee 
we adopt the cynical standpoint of M. Turquan, or Mr. 
Williams’s more impartial outlook, we can hardly escape 
coming to the conclusion that the fundamental characteristic 
of the Bonaparte family was meanness. The more we read 
about them, the more convinced do we grow that they were, 
to use the slang but expressive phrase, “a bad lot.” Their 
history is one long tale of petty jealousies, and aimless 
quarrels, and overweening ambitions, and base ingratitude. 
Nor were they merely mean in their minds; they were, in 
addition, vulgar in their tastes, so that their inherent lowness 
of character was unredeemed by external qualities. Do what 
they would, they could not behave like ladies and gentlemen ; 
and Napoleon himself was no better than the rest. When his 
sister Caroline could scarcely contain herself with rage at the 
wives of Louis and Joseph receiving the title of Princess, 
Napoleon, Madame de Rémusat tells us, took pleasure in 
publicly taunting Madame Murat, until she burst into tears. 
Nothing is more extraordinary than the contrast between these 
sordid little family naggings and the vast destinies which lay 
behind them. 
genius been lodged insuch an unworthy home! Without doubt 
the most attractive of the three sisters was Pauline, not only 
because of her beauty, which was very great, but because, in 
spite of her frivolities and stupidities, she knew how to be 
generous and brave. “ La reine des colifichets ”—the queen of 
trifles—Napoleon called her; and, indeed, if we were to believe 
all that M. Turquan says of her, we should think the phrase 
hardly strong enough for the case. Fortunately, however, as 
Mr. Williams points out, a great deal of the scandal about the 
Perhaps, 
though, we may believe in the genuineness of her famous reply 
after sitting for the nude to Canova. “My dear, how could 
you bear it?” asked a friend. “ Bear it?” was Pauline’s 
answer. “Why not? There was a good fire in the room.” 
When Napoleon fell, she alone of the sisters remained faithful 


Surely never before or since has overwhelming 


Princess Borghese was scandal and nothing more. 


to him, selling her diamonds and sending him the proceeds 
when she thought he lacked supplies. the 
brother and sister met. “Oh, Napoléon, qu’avez-vous fait ?”’ 
was her exclamation. 


After Leipsig, 
But he never answered the question. 
It is interesting to turn from books of this kind, the essence 
of which lies in compilation, to one or two examples of the 
Napoleonic material upon 
which all later work is necessarlly based. The Memeirs of 
the Comte de Rambuteau form one of the latest additions to 
this immense collection, but unhappily the light which they 
throw on Napoleon’s life and character is neither very new 
nor very penetrating. Rambuteau was one of the Emperor's 
chamberlains, and lived on to do good work as Prefect of the 


ever-increasing mass of original 


Seine under Louis-Philippe, his long career only closing on 
the very eve of the outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War. 
The Memoirs produce the impression of having been written 
by a character in Balzac, one of those stalwart relics of the 
Empire—courageous, high-principled, hard-working, colossally 
respectable, and somewhat thick-headed—who flit in and out 
of the Comédie Humaine. What be has to say of Napoleon 
reminds the disappointed reader of Browning’s Memorabilia. 
He had known the great man very well; he had often had 
long talks with him; he had had the honour of having his 
ears pulled by him; and—somehow or another that is all. 
One remark of Napoleon's which he records is, however, worth 
repetition, if only as an example of Imperial bad taste. “I 
have achieved the greatest success known to history,” he 
exclaimed one evening to an admiring circle. “ Well, in order 
that I may leave the throne to my children, I must be master 
of all the capitals of Europe!” Really, it is difficult to decide 
which was the more remarkable thing about Napoleon,—his 
generalship or his lack of humour. 

More entertaining and more vivid is a collection of some 
little-known narratives by eyewitnesses relating to Napoleon's 
sojourn on the ‘ Bellerophon’ and the ‘ Northumberland,’ put 
together by Mr. Clement Shorter under the title of Napoleon 
and his Fellow-Travellers. Every reader who has a taste for 
the curious and personal details connected with great 
historical events—and who has not ?—will be grateful to 
Mr. Shorter for bringing these forgotten narratives once 
more into circulation. The most interesting piece in the 
collection is the reprint of a very rare pamphlet by the 
Hon. W. H. Lyttelton, afterwards third Lord Lyttelton, 
containing an account of a conversation with the Emperor 
on board the ‘Northumberland,"—an account which was 


r 





committed to writing immediately after the event. Lyttelton, 
who was a fluent French speaker, was able to “draw” 
Napoleon upon a great variety of topics, and his description 
of the conversation is full of spirit and good sense. There 
were some awkward moments before the ice was broken, 
when Lyttelton and his companion, Bingham, were left 
alone with the Emperor in his cabin, and could think of 
nothing to say. At last Bingham, who could speak no 
French, and was “extremely uneasy,” pulled his friend by the 
sleeve and whispered : “ For God's sake, say something to him, 
if it be but about a dog or a cat.” One can imagine the comic, 
embarrassed figures of the Englishmen; but Lyttelton pulled 
himself together, and came off, in the end, with flying colours. 
The chapter concerning Napoleon on the ‘ Bellerophon,’ from 
George Home's curious Memoirs of an Aristocratic, is less 
trustworthy, for 16 was written some twenty years after the 
occurrences it describes, and it is tinged, too, with an obvious 
But there are some good things in it. There is 
Maitland’s abrupt question, “ Have you got him?” to the 
Lieutenant who had been sent to bring Napoleon on board. 
And there is the story of the boatswain who “ shuffled up to 
Napoleon, and pulling off his narrow-brimmed glazed scraper, 
made a duck with his head, accompanied with a scrape of the 
right foot. ‘I hope,’ says he, ‘I see your honour well.’” Mr. 
Shorter in an interesting introduction protests, like George 
Home, against the treatment which Napoleon received at the 
hands of the British Government. “ Why do all historians,” he 
asks, “even Napoleon's apologists, seem to think that it was 
A 
more magnanimous Government than that of Liverpool and 
Bathurst would have permitted the exile to come to England; 
would have offered him some such place as Hartwell House 
would have garrisoned Aylesbury,” so that “ escape 
could easily have been made impossible.” The 
Mr. Shorter’s question is not far to seek. Napoleon's hopes, 
to than until he 

St. Helena there was a 
says Home, 


bias. 


inevitable that he should have been sent to St. Helena ? 


answer to 


according more one witness, kept 


learnt that 


up 
was inevitable; then 
needed but a glance,” 
“to convince a most careless observer that Napoleon con- 
sidered himself a doomed man.” The inference is obvious. 
It was not the climate nor the discomfort of St. Helena that 
made Napoleon despair; it was the fact that he was not to be 
If it had been indeed true 
easily have 
himself a doomed 
man the moment he boarded the ‘ Bellerophon.’ He did not, 
knew if he could only reach 
ingland there was a chance not only of escaping, but of 


complete change; “ it 


allowed to set foot in England. 
that E: 


impossible,” 


in igland “escape could been made 


he would have considered 


because he quite well that 
retrieving his fortunes and plunging the world once more 
into carnave and disorder. That was a chance which it was 
the plain duty of the British Government never to allow to 
To have acted otherwise would have 
to Napoleon, no doubt, but to no 


True magnanimity does not allow a ravening tiger 


come into existence. 


been to be 


& 


magnanimous” 
one else. 
to go about on the end of a rope, however strong the rope 
may be; it locks him up. 


HALF-A-CENTURY IN ANECDOTE.* 

At the end of one of his most entertaining chapters Mr. 
Tollemache says :—‘‘ And now, as I look back on this winding 
bout of linked stones long drawn out, a fear seizes me lest my 
critics should denounce some of them as ‘chestnuts.’ I can only 
plead that to the general reader the majority of these will be 
new, and hope that those which are old may pass as stuffing for 
my turkey.” To be an acceptable addition to an already overs 
crowded body of literature a volume of reminiscences should 
be written either by a man of such eminence that his early 
days are of inevitable interest, or by one who has a discrimi- 
nating memory for the most illuminative episodes in the lives 
of the remarkable personalities he has met. The latter is the 
surer test, and the volume that satisfies it by far the more 
interesting of the two. Whether, bad he not been handicapped 
from his early youth with weak eyesight, Mr. Tollemacbe’s 
own biography would not have been a welcome contribution 
to the literature of pure autobiography is a point on which all 
who know the scholarly charm and thoughtfulness of his 
writing will have their own opinion. Certain it is that no 

* Ola and Odd Memories. By the Hon. Lionel A, Tollemache. Londons 
Edward Arnold. net. j 
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volume of the second kind ever stood less in need than 
the present one of such an apology as that quoted above. 
In his boyhood at Helmingham, at Harrow, at Oxford, and 
‘in Jater life, Mr. Tollemache has moved continually among 
people worth visualising in anecdote, and he has the facility for 
treasuring and recounting in a pointed and scholarly way the 
epigrams and episodes which are best calculated to give a 
faultless literary vignette of his subjects. It is an additional 
advantage that his knowledge of some occasions when certain 
‘even of the most serious members of his portrait gallery have 
“played the fool in season” gives to many of the vignettes 
the strength and humour of cartoons. 

Some notes of more than merely historical interest upon the 
comparatively recent members of an ancestral line that 
stretches back in English records to the twelfth century lead 
up to recollections of the author's father. Lord Tollemache 
was, in his son’s phrase, “compounded of Coverley and 
Richelieuw.” A _ strict Calvinist, a Tory, an exceptionally 
conscientious landlord—and in this 
enough, the originator on his own estate of a system of land- 
tenure which was the indirect inspiration of the phrase “ three 
acres and a cow”—he was remarkable for a “ downrightness ”’ 
of character which resulted in his bating the Ritualists of his 
day far more bitterly than he did the Roman Catholics, and 
IIe considered 


connexion, curiously 


in his forming a friendship with John Bright. 
Bright an “ honest man,” the logical and intelligible outcome 
of the fallacy of Radicalism, and as such worthy of more 
consideration and respect than the Whigs of the day, whom he 
believed to be necessarily inconsistent. Lord Tollemmacbe's 
judgment upon brother-in-law, Mr. Cowper-Temple, 
“whose name,” Mr. Tollemache observes, “is now well-nigh 
forgotten except in connection with the clause in the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1870,” is very characteristic of one aspect of his 
nature :— 

“*T cannot make him out,’ he said. ‘ He talks in such a beautiful 

way about religion, and yet—would you believe it ?—he goes into 
the same lobby with the infidels of the House of Commons to vote 
for opening the British Museum and the Picture Galleries on 
Sunday.’” 
But the Coverley aspect of Lord Tollemache’s nature is 
also exemplified in more than one anecdote indicative of the 
courage, charity, and chivalry which characterised him, as 
well as of the “great practical ability” with which Mr. 
Gladstone credited him. 

Of the Cowper-Temples, husband and wife, the author has 
much to say that is of interest. Their natures were peculiarly, 
and perhaps unfortunately, alike, for while their harmonious 
breadth of outlook combined them in the practice of 
* irrepressible philanthropy,” and made their house a meeting- 
place for the holders of many and varied shades of opinion on 
matters political and theological, the credulity and ready 
acceptance of anything new of a psychic nature which 
ebaracterised the wife found no adequate check in her 
husband :— 

“Just as Oedipus was ‘at the mercy of anyone who spoke 
terrors to him,’” says Mr. Tollemache, “so Cowper-Temple was at 
the mercy of anyone who spoke marvels. .... . If a text were 
wanted for a sermon on my uncle, a text significant alike of his 
goodness and of his credulity, perhaps the most appropriate would 
be ‘Charity believeth all things.’ ” 

The author is a quiet but firm believer in his old school, 
Harrow, and in the chapter entitled “ Jottings about 
Harrow” gives an able criticism of the public-school life of 
his day, and an appreciation, which be admits is probably 
biassed, of the famous triumvirate, to which Rugby was added 
as a somewhat doubtful fourth. He refuses to class himself 
with the “ Vaughan-lovers” or the “ Vaughan-haters,” into 
which sections the pupils of the famous Head-Master have 
been divided, and prefers to style himself a “ Vaughan 
admirer.” Latin and Greek and a little mathematics were the 
fare at Harrow in those days, and Mr. Tollemache’s defence 
of this limited intellectual diet is refreshing :— 


his 


“The principle of multwm non multa,” he says, “may have been 
earried by Vaughan to an extreme point. But this extreme would 
have been preferred by the greatest of ancient sages to the 
opposite for two reasons: first, because it is nearer to the golden 
mean ; and secondly, because it is less agreeable and therefore 
more disciplinary. To combine the multum, or rather the pro- 
Sundum, with the multa is not easy, and it is questionable whether 
the present multiplicity of subjects is an improvement on the old 
Harrow Trivium.” 


When he reaches the Oxford period of bis reminiscences the 


| Bowen’s definition of a metaphysician as 








| 
| author gives full play to the digressiveness which in the hands 


of a writer of less discrimination is apt to savour of garrulity, 
but which constitutes the chief charm of such a volume ag 
this. There are many anecdotes the omission of any one of 
which, though they bave often no more connexion with each 
other than is supplied by the common bonds of point and 
good humour, would be a distinct loss to the whole. It is not 
easy in such a wide field to make a selection, but two excel. 
lent examples of an art that has suffered a sad decline since 
the days of Hood deserve to be quoted. Once when Mansel, 
afterwards Dean of St. Paul's, was crossing to Ostend on a 
stormy day, a friend remarked to him that land was in sight, 
“He replied piteously: ‘ Quodcunque ostendis mihi ‘tie, 
incredulus odi.’” The other pun is to the credit of Vauchan, 
A portrait-painter was questioning him about the clerical 
distinctions of another man. “He wears a hood or band 
which looks as if he had taken a University degree,” said the 
artist, “but there is no record of one against his name in 
Crockford. Can this be an omission ? "—*“ No,” replied 
Vaughan, “I fear we must call it a false-hood, or shall we say 
A little further on Mr. Tollemache quotes 
blind man 


a contra-band ?” 


groping in a dark room for a black cat which is not there,” 


| illusion ; 


and also his suggestion, when a discussion arose in hig 
presence whether a telegraphic message should be called a 
“telegram” or a “telegrapbeme.” that “the unsaintly word 
‘damn’ might be made more tolerable by being expanded 
into ‘ dapheme.’”’ 

Mr. Tollemache is on familiar ground, and shows to great 
advantage, in his character sketch of Jowett. At the same 
time, he bas an opportunity of allowing his own ability asa 
critical and scholarly writer to show for a while among the 
many good things which he has collected from, and about, his 
Of Jowett he writes :— 

“A dogma in favour of accommodation was ‘in the ante- 
chamber of his consciousness,’ and it now and then forced its way 
into the presence-chamber. .... . He held that most men, and 
all women, have need of a beatific vision, nay, of a_ beatific 
and that, when illusion is bliss, ’tis folly to be dis- 
illusioned and sin to disillusion others . . There was some- 
thing feminine in his gentle and refined nature, and he was 
blessed with a woman’s power of self-deception; insomuch that, 
hating to profess opinions which he did not hold, he could 
generally hold opinions which he wanted to profess.” 

The chapter entitled “ Jottings about After-Life” is full of 
anecdotes which would be well worth the telling for their own 


contemporaries. 


salt 
SeCii-( 


sake, but which when grouped round the names of such men 
as Disraeli, Gladstone, Huxley, “ Lewis Carroll,” Freeman, and 
Pattison have an added interest and charm. It is no easy 
matter to imprison the delicate witticisms of others without 
damaging them. “ Wit,” as Mr. Tollemache says, “is, like the 
walls of Jericho, apt to fall flat at the approach of the 
trumpeter.” Old and Odd Memories, however, conveys 
unimpaired to its readers the best and most characteristic 
humour of the many notable men whom Mr. Tollemache has 


| known, and yet reveals its author's own personality in a 
| hundred happy phrases and thoughts. 








RECENT MUSICAL BOOKS.* 
THE issue of the fourth volume of Grove marks the steady 
progress towards completion of the revised edition of that 
indispensable work. Turning to the new articles, one may 
note a concise and sensible essay on “Singing” by Dr. W. A. 
Aikin, in which the claims of science are temperately 
asserted, and such thorny matters as breathing, the coup de 
glotte, registers, &c., are treated with good sense and modera- 
tion. Amongst the composers one turns naturally to Richard 
Strauss, who is somewhat roughly handled by the editor. 
Criticism of such asperity is, in our opinion, bardly suitable in 
a work of this description,—least of all in an estimate of a com- 
poser who is still living and only forty-four years of age. ‘I'he 
notice of Max Reger, on the other hand, alongside of whom 





* (1) Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by J. A. Fuller 
Maitland. Vol. IV. (Q to 3). London: Macmillan and Co. [¥ls. net. 
(2) Richard Strauss. By Ernest Newman. With a Personal Note by Alfred 


Kaliseh. London: John Lane, ([2s. 6d. net.|-—(3) Debussy: a Study 
in Modern Music. By William H. Daly. Edinburgh: Methven Simpson. 
(4) Vincenzo Bellini: a Memoir. By William A. C. Lloyd. London: Sisley’s. 


By Alive M. Diehl. London: Hodder 
Slory-Lives of Great Musiciwas. hy 
London: Wells Garduer, Darton, 
Ky Ernest Oldmeadow, With 
(Ss. Oud. } 


7s. 6d, }——(5) The Life of Beethoven. 

and Stoughton. lds. 6d. net. |——(6) 
Francis Jameson Rowhotham, Tllnstrated. 
and Co [3s. Gd.|-———(7) Great Musicians. 
32 Llustrations. London: Graut Richards. 
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Strauss is said to have declared himself to be “a pure 
classic,” though somewhat perfunctory, is marked by due 
reserve. The short article on Alessandro Scarlatti by Dr. 
Gehring in the original edition is replaced by a fuller and more 
critical notice from the pen of Mr. E. J. Dent, the author of 
an admirable study of that great master. Mr. Dent, we may 
add, ascribes the fine Latin epitaph on Scarlatti at Naples to 
Cardinal Ottoboni. Mrs. Wodebouse’s article on “Song,” 
yevised and in great measure rewritten, bas been expanded to 
nearly double its original length, and occupies some eighty 
pages. The arrangement of the material is open to criticism, 
but it is a remarkably exhaustive monograph embodying a 
yast amount of research, and most valuable on the side of 
bibliography. Grove’s admirable monograph on Schubert 
reappears in its integrity, with a few additions and corrections 
by Mr. W. H. Hadow. But one grudges the reproduction 
of the elaborate biography—twelve and a half columns, 
including a huge catalogue of his forgotten works—of Steibelt, 
who, apart from his historic encounter with Beethoven, 
was alike negligible as a musician and unattractive as a man. 
The notice of Spontini, again, might well have been reduced. 
Judged by the test of the space allowed him, he is once and a 
half as important as Handel. Again, to descend to a lower 
plane, we think that a line or two might have been spared to 
the famous Mile. Schneider, Offenbach’s greatest interpreter, 
the incarnation of the mocking spirit of the Second Empire. 
She was certainly of not less historical importance than Marie 
Szymanowska, who has earned a place in these pages simply 
on the strength of Goethe's infatuation for her. 

Mr. Ernest Newman contributes a highly critical study of 
Richard Strauss to the series of “ Living Masters of Music,” 
edited by Mrs. Newmarch. Mr. Newman praises Strauss 
without stint for having enlarged the horizon of his art, and 
for his amazing mastery of orchestral resource. He is “ by far 
the most commanding figure in contemporary music,” and 
“he bas put into music a greater energy, a greater stress of 
feeling, and a greater weight of thinking than any other 
composer of the day.” But while freely admitting Strauss 
to be a great genius, Mr. Newman regretfully, but unmis- 
takably, pronounces him to be a genius on the down-grade 
for the last ten years :— 

“While Strauss’s genius certainly develops in strength and 

beauty in one direction, it as certainly shows degeneration in 
another. We get from the opera [Salome] the same impression 
as from the later orchestral works, that Strauss is incapable now 
of making a large picture sane and harmonious throughout; 
somewhere or other he must spoil it by extravagance and 
perversity and foolishness. He can do every clever and astounding 
thing that a musician could do; what he apparently cannot or 
will not do now is to write twenty continuous pages that shall be 
wholly beautiful and unmarred by bravado or by folly.” 
Mr. Newman specifically condemns his excess of orchestra- 
tion—shrewdly noting that “the only hope of salvation for 
music and for our ears is that the material consideration of 
expense will always do something at least to check this 
hemorrhage of notes”—the extravagance of his choice of 
subjects, and the indiscriminate worship of reality shown in 
his treatment of them, which has “led him to attempt to 
express too much in music.” He denies him sanity, serenity, 
and magnanimity :— 

“Nothing that he does now is pure gold throughout; one listens 
to the finer pages in all his later music as the labourer’s son in 
Marius the Epicurean watched his father at work at the brick- 
kiln,—‘ with a sorrowful distaste for the din and dirt.” His new 
opera [Electra], which is to be produced early next year, will 
probably show whether he is going to realise our best hopes or 
our worst fears.” 

Mr. Newman, who writes more in sorrow than in anger, is 
especially caustic in his criticisms of the Symphonia Domestica 
and of Strauss’s songs. Of the former he writes :— 

“The instrumental colour is grossly overdone ; the polyphony is 
often coarse and sprawling; and the realistic effects in the score 
are at once so atrociously ugly and so pitiably foolish that one 
listens to them with regret that a composer of genius should ever 
have fallen so low.” 

Of the songs he speaks with equal severity :— 

“Many of his most ambitious songs are absolutely formless, 
with no more organisation than a jelly-fish.” 

“There is a superfluity of pretentious emptiness in Strauss’s 
songs—pounds upon pounds of notes from which we can hardly 
squeeze a half-ounce of feeling or even of meaning.” 

“In many of his songs he seems absolutely to lose himself in 
jungles of his own planting. .. ... People who take a malicious 





delight in dwelling upon the uglinesses in Strauss’s orchestral 
works should spend a day or two with his songs; they would find 
sins enough against not only beauty but against sanity to provide 
them with texts for a year’s sermons.” 

It remains to be added that Mr. Newman’s book—which really 
amounts to a pathetic appeal to Strauss to return to the paths 
of simplicity and moderation—is prefaced by a singularly 
naive chapter on “ Richard Strauss: the Man” by Mr. Alfred 
Kalisch, and illustrated by a number of portraits, five of which 
represent the composer in infancy and early childhood. 

In this context we may conveniently notice Mr. Daly's 
brief study of Debussy,—a little booklet that only runs to 
fifty pages all told. Mr. Daly does not trouble us with any 
personal details about Debussy the man, or indulge in any 





ecstatic eulogy of his music. Mr. Daly isan admirer, but nota 


fanatic, and his aim is primarily to show that there is a great 
deal of method in Debussy’s alleged madness, or, to put it in 
his own words, that “he has arrived at the methods which 
suit his peculiar needs only by way of a complete knowledge 
of the methods which have the sanction of tradition.” Thus, 
apart from his early studies and compositions on conventional 
lines, Mr. Daly contends that Debussy’s system of harmony is 
based on “a disposition to employ the natural harmonic series 
of intervals more freely than hitherto in chord-building,” and 
that he is only availing himself of what Wagner called the 
“jllimitable cultivability of the ear.” For the rest, we must 
confine ourselves to one quotation, which should be read in 
close connexion with what Mr. Newman has said about 
Strauss’s endeavours to express too much in music :— 

“Debussy’s music does not lend itself well to any process of 

analysis. It has little regularity of form, and the musician who 
looks for the accustomed clues and guide-posts of more or less 
formal eomposition will be grievously disappointed. Neither is #& 
programme music in the sense of being the vague reflection of 
some clearly-defined non-musical idea, as in the Symphonic 
Poems of Liszt, for example. On the contrary, Debussy’s 
programme indications, where such exist at all, are, if anything, 
rather more vague than the music which they accompany. Thi#, 
indeed, is much as it should be. In art there is no such thing ag 
an even approximately exact duplication of agencies. Sculpture, 
painting, poetry, and music, are all incapable of any real inter- 
change of their respective utilities. The mission of an art is to 
express just that particular idea, sentiment, or feeling which it 
would be impossible for any other art to express, It is in doing 
this that an art justifies its existence. ..... Now, Mendelssoha 
said, and very pertinently, a great many years ago :—‘ It is exactly 
at that moment when language is unable to voice the expression 
of the soul that the vocation of music opens to us; if all that 
passes in us were capable of expression in words I should write no 
more music.’ Mendelssohn would probably have held up hig 
hands in horror at Debussy’s music; which, however, proves 
nothing, save that it is very easy for musicians to misunderstand 
one another. But as regards the oft-debated ‘meaning’ of musié¢, 
at least, Debussy and the Admirable precisian who wrote St. Paul 
are in agreement. Debussy seeks only to express in music what 
cannot be expressed otherwise.” 
Mr. Daly devotes a brief section to Debussy’s work as a critic 
—the passages cited are notable alike for their geniality and 
candour—and concludes his thoughtful and temperate essay 
with an appeal to his readers to judge the newcomer, not by 
his deviation from laws devised to explain the works of those 
whom he has never tried to resemble, but by himself, his 
works, and their measure of truth to Nature. 

Bellini must always remain an interesting musical figure, 
not only because of his remarkable melodic gift, but because 
of the influence he undoubtedly exerted upon Wagner. It 
is characteristic of the attitude of Mr. Lloyd that while 
endeavouring to relate Bellini to his predecessors, and in 
especial to Rossini, he does not allude to Wagner beyond 
making bare mention of the fact that in Rienzi he utilised 
atheme which Bellini had intended to turn to operatic account. 
Mr. Lloyd approaches his subject as a  whole-hearted 
enthusiast for the old Italian opera, and in claiming for 
3ellini the right to rank with the greatest names in the art 
of all ages and countries, and placing his power of musical 
characterisation on a level with that of Mozart, he advances 
propositions which will not command general assent. It is 
right to add that his eulogy is tempered by reserves; 
e.g., “it must be confessed that his technical acquirements 
were slender—even for the school to which he belonged.” 
But his final judgment is that “Bellini possessed all the 
qualities which contribute to greatness—as it may here be 
judged—though as an artist he was incomplete.” Mr. Lloyd 
is on safer ground when he lays stress on the lovable dis- 
position of “the gentle Sicilian,” whose relations with his 
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contemporaries and rivals afford a welcome exception to the 
rule governing the intercourse of the genus irritabile. The 
book, in short, is a genial, uncritical essay in hero-worship 
which may be read with pleasure by those who differ widely 
from the estimates of the author. He shows undoubted 
familiarity with Bellini’s scores, but bis pages are disfigured 
by constant midspellings of Italian words and titles. The 
inscription on the medal struck in honour of Bellini by 
his fellow-townsmen—“ Meritas quaesitam patria”—is clearly 
jnaccnrate, and we confess to being sceptical as to the state- 
ment that a tuba figures in the score of Bellini’s first opera, 
composed in 1824. 

Mrs. Diehl has an hereditary interest in the subject of her 
memoir, since her father was a favourite pupil of Hummel, 
Beethoven's contemporary and friend. She also brings to 
her task the sympathy of a trained musician and a deep 
reverence for Beethoven's daemonic genius. Her book shows 
evidence of extensive study of the Beethoven literature, and 
in particular of the monumental Life by Alexander Thayer, 
to whose sound judgment she pays a just tribute on p. 88:— 
“ Whenever a difficulty arises in disentangling the events of 
Beethoven's life, it is best to adhere closely to Mr. Thayer. 
He may not be romantic—but he is safe.” Mrs. Diehl’s 
tribute is all the more striking in that she herself is distinctly 
romantic, and approaches her subject from a point of view 
differing widely from that of those authorities whom she 
quaintly describes as “statisticians.” The result is a 
volume which, though neither scholarly nor complete— 
it tells us little of Beethoven’s compositions, or of their 
character or technique—gives a picturesque and genial 
account of his personality, habits, and friends. The 
references to other composers are not always critical, or 
even just. To describe the personality of Mozart, as con- 
trasted with Beethoven, as “ethereal and refined” is decidedly 
misleading; and the antagonism between Beethoven and 
Haydn might have been illustrated without belittling the 
latter as a “Triton among minnows.” Mrs. Diehl habitually 
writes Goethe “ Goéthe,” which is, to say the least, an unusual 
form ; “ Schleimacher,” on p. 102, is an obvious misprint for 
Schleiermacher ; for the rest, her style is undistinguished and 
disfigured by such words as “anent.” But with all its 
blemishes, the book is readable and its enthusiasm infectious. 
Without extenuating the faults of her hero, she never fails to 
emphasise his ardent idealism and exalted nobility of character. 
Has any one, we wonder, noted the resemblance of Beethoven's 
advice to his brothers in the letter known as his “ Will”— 
“Recommend VirtTveE to your children, for that, not wealth, 
can alone make one happy”—with the words spoken by 
Walter Scott on his deathbed to Lockhart ? 

The last two volumes on our list have a_ superficial 
resemblance, but differ widely in treatment, style, and 
spirit. Mr. Rowbotham, addressing himself to an uncritical 
audience, tells the story of the lives of Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and Mendelssohn in a semi- 
dramatic form with a profusion of anecdote, the pictures, apart 
from portraits, dealing almost exclusively with incidents in the 
lives of the various composers as conceived by a modern illus- 
trator. Personally, we cannot regard the experiment as alto- 
gether successful; but the volume makes a comely gift-book, 
and may serve to whet the curiosity of juvenile readers. Mr. 
Oldmeadow’'s volume, though only professing to give a series 
of “little biographies of the greatest artists,” has far higher 
pretensions to scholarship and literary excellence, The 
composers treated of are Orlandus Lassus, Palestrina, 
Monteverde, Lully, Rameau, Purcell, Handel, and Bach, of 
all of whom Mr. Oldmeadow writes with sympatiy, intelli- 
gence, and eloquence. The illustrations, which are admirably 
chosen and greatly enhance the attractiveness of the volume, 
include reproductions of old prints and many historic paint- 
ings by French, Dutch, and Italian masters, as well as a 
facsimile of the title-page of Palestrina’s first book of 
Masses. 





THE LIFE OF HENRY IRVING.* 


Tus biography is based, Mr. Brereton tells us, upon a great 
mass of original material collected by Irving and his friends, 
and upon information and documents supplied by members 





* The Life of Henry Irving. By Austin Brereton. 2 vols. London: Longmans 
and Co. (25s. net.) 











of the actor's family. It may thus be regarded as the official 
and authorised Life of Irving, and from this point of view jt 
should prove valuable to students of the history of the English 
stage. The course of Irving's career is followed in detail; a 
complete list of the parts in which he appeared is given in a 
useful appendix; and the book is copiously illustrated with 
portraits of Irving in the most important of his rdles, 
Unfortunately, however, the interest of these two large 
volumes lies almost entirely in their record of outward facts. 
and the result is that, to the ordinary reader, they can hardly 
fail to be disappointing. Mr. Brereton has made no serious 
attempt to draw a picture of the man. He has been content 
to fill out his work with an immense number of quotations 
from contemporary Press notices,—quotations which, curious 
though they may be as documents in the history of taste, throw 
only a confused light upon Irving's artistic methods, and 
produce an atmosphere of superficiality which strikes the 
reader as altogether out of place in a biography intended to 
be definitive. Indeed, the total impression made by the 
book is not only singularly superficial but singularly unreal, 
As one turns over Mr. Brercton’s pages one finds oneself 
transported into a strange world of limelight, attitudes, 
splendour, and endless applause,—a world all scarlet carpets 
and waving palms and lovely ladies, where after-dinner 
speeches are the only form of utterance, and nothing is drunk 
except champagne. The very headlines of the chapters form 
a kind of triumphal procession—“ Tributes of the Press,” 
“ Chicago Conquered,” “ A Great Reception,” “ Compliments 
Galore,” “A Brilliant Audience,” “A Memorable Season,” 
“An Honour from Germany,” “Appears at Archbishop's 
House’’—the mind grows bewildered by the catalogue. “It 
must have been a proud moment for Henry Irving,” we read, 
“ashe sat at the head of his table, ringed round by all the 
leaders of his time, and granted the premier position in his 
chosen art by the suffrages of all. The supper was a very 
elaborate affair,” &c. But, if we are to believe Mr. Brereton, 
the supper always was very elaborate, the guests always the 
most distinguished, and every moment proud. One looks in 
vain for a record of intellectual effort and development, for 
expressions of noble thought or profound feeling, for any of 
those manifestions of original and unmistakable genius which 
occur so often in the private lives of truly great men. It almost 
seems as if the stage had crossed the footlights and enveloped 
the whole of Irving's existence, so that the best account of it 
was in truth to be found in the contemporary notices of the 
Press. Is this a just representation of Irving’s career, or has 
Mr. Brereton unwittingly misrepresented it? It is difficult to 
say, but it may be noticed that a similar view—though from a 
different standpoint—is to be found in Mr. Bram Stoker's 
well-known book. And, if it be true that Irving was indeed 
a man who was in his very essence theatrical, we should have 
a clue alike to his immense success and to his undoubted 
artistic limitations. The more an actor lives for his art and 
in his art, the more popular be will be. But a great actor must 
have other qualifications; he must be great as a man no less 
than as a mime, and he must be able to look upon the stage, 
not only from the wings of his theatre, but from the high and 
spacious vantage-ground of life itself. 





THE BRIDLE ROADS OF SPAIN.* 


Ir is now over fifty years since the last edition of this quaint 
and fanciful book was published. In 1852 Cayley set out with 
a companion to ride through Spain from Andalusia to the 
Pyrenees. Spain had recently been discovered by Ford, and 
the Handbook and Borrow’s Bible in Spain had fired Cayley’s 
imagination. He had a love of adventure and of disguising 
himself in the dress of the country through which he travelled, 
and on this occasion his costume was “all got up in the 
thorough contrabandista style” of Andalusia. The pre- 
sumable reason for this is to be able to observe unnoticed; 
but he himself confesses that the result was different, 
for “a crowd gathered together to see us alight at the 
door,” and when the inn-reckoning had to be paid, the 
shrewd and candid ventero observed: “ You are Englishmen, 
and that is sufficient for me.” The expedition, though 





* The Bridle Roads of Spain ; or, Las Alforjas. By George John Cayley. With 
an Introduction by Martin Hume, M.A., and Recollections of the Author by 
Lady Ritchie aud Mrs, Cobden Sickert. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [7s. 6d, 
net.) 
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pnusual, was perfectly safe, and the display of pistols and 

niards was unnecessary. It is so easy in some parts of 
Spain to mistake a peaceable citizen, or even a carabinero in 
indress, for the “evident and acknowledged bandit” of whom 
Cayley speaks. But the two travellers were determined to see 
a danger at every turn. A peasant on a donkey is “an 
accomplice sent on to reconnoitre,” a group of cutlers must 
certainly be robbers, and when they found some men shooting 
partridges: “ We were a little afraid they might think it came 
well into their day’s work to do a stroke of business in the 
way of traveller-shooting.” Ford had already protested 
against the brigand scenes “ got up for the home market.” 
But at last, in despair of a real adventure, Cayley was 
driven to do this very thing, to devise out of his brilliant 
imagination the appearance and death of a brigand, and to 
fire his own pistol into a frog-pond. He still cherished the 
wish to pass for a Spaniard; but the numerous samples given 
show that his knowledge of the language was extremely slight, 
and many Spanish phrases are as greatly travestied in his 
mouth as the Basque for “Good morning,” Eygunon, which 
becomes “ Egg-en-ndon.” The cities of Spain through which 
he passed appear to have impressed him but little. Meagre 
indeed is the description of Granada after a stay of ten or 
twelve days, and this is the account of Toledo:—*I am sorry 
to say that the expectations we bad formed of Toledo were 
not realised. We immediately set about seeing what was to 
be seen; but the cathedral, which we began with, did not 
strike us much; it has neither much grace nor magnificence. 
«...+. The view of the city from the tower was cold and 
stony, with but little beauty or irregularity of firm in the 
hill on which it stands.” This is at any rate honest and 
unconventional ; and for all its faults, The Bridle Roads of Spain 
is in many ways an original and entertaining work, based as 
much upon romantic imaginings and thoughts suggested on 
the road as upon actual fact. 





AT LARGE.* 

In the second essay of his new volume Mr. Benson shows 
himself a little sore at the criticism some of bis writings have 
met with, and he pictures to himself the reception of Af 
Large by not too friendly reviewers. “My critics will say 
that I am only appearing again from my cellar, with my 
hands filled with bottled platitudes.” He goes on to explain 
that by “platitudes” he means “ plain and obvious truths,” 
and he is not inclined to think that his views of life, his 
reflections and recommendations, are at all of this character. 
“Would that it were so!” he says. Would that people led 
instinctively, without advice, enlightenment, or guidance, 
such lives as he attempts to set before them as “ possible 
and delightful.” 

And here we think Mr. Benson is right, and we shall 
not be inclined to join any chorus which accuses him of 
“platitudes.” His views of life are no more obvious and 
commonplace than is the gentle grace of style which makes 
his books so pleasant to read. It is “the gospel of push,” 
“the gospel of success,” which is obvious and commonplace, 
the gospel of activity, of strenuousness, of everything that 
Mr. Benson thinks vulgar and undesirable. His new book, 
even if one cannot quite receive all his ideas, has the old 
originality and haunting charm. His thoughts are not 
platitudes. They are the natural and delicately expressed 
thoughts of a recluse, who is quite sure that he is justified in 
living apart from this rough-and-tumble world, and that he 
does more good—which, given his genius and character, is 
probably true—than if be threw himself into the vanguard of 
the fighters. He has much of the poet and the dreamer; his 
realities are not quite ours; but, as the old saying has it, “it 
takes all sorts to make a world,” and no thoughtful person 
can deny that Mr. Benson’s ideal of life is as high as it is 
refined. 

It is a difficult ideal for some of us. Plenty of people 
there are who love independence and liberty, who would say 
from their hearts, with Mr. Benson :-— 

“T love my own fireside, my own chair, my own books, my own 
way. It is little short of torture to have to conform to the rules 
of other people’s households, to fall in with other people’s 
arrangements, to throw my pen down when the gong sounds, to 
make myself agreeable to fortuitous visitors.” 


* At Large. By Arthur Christopher Benson, London: Smith, Elder, and 
Co. [7s. 6d. net. j 





But most of us have to learn in the hard school of social 
life to bear these things with a smile. Itis not every one who 
can take a big roomy house in quiet country, inducing one or 
two like-minded friends to visit him (during which experi- 
ence, probably, these friends must conform to the rules of his 
household, must fall in with his arrangements, must throw 
down their pens when his gong sounds). Neither have such 
ideal lives, it is a comfort to remember, the monopoly of 
unselfishness and joy. 





NOVELS. 

MAMMA.* 
Tue fact that Miss Broughton’s first novel, Cometh up as 
a Flower, was published in 1867 makes it impossible for 
the reviewer to notice a new work from her hand without 
reflecting on the gulf which sunders the fiction of to-day 
from that of forty years ago. In 1867 Miss Broughton’s 
novels were considered extremely advanced. All through the 
“seventies” the “young person” who read these charming 
stories felt herself to be performing a decidedly spirited 
action. Red as a Rose is She ; Goodbye, Sweetheart ; and Nancy 
which all appeared in the “seventies,” were received with 
a delicious shiver as engrossing and daring pictures of life. 
Though they were not to be deemed literature, they might still 
be admired for their freshness and verve. By the “eighties” 
matters had a little altered. There was a special reason, as 
every one will know who remembers the Oxford of that day, why 
Belinda was looked at a little askance; but Dr. Cupid, which 
is decidedly the least fitted of Miss Broughton’s books for 
the above-mentioned “young person,” assumed a rather 
different aspect in the eyes of the world. By this time the 
theory that, be things never so ugly, yet, if they happen in the 
world, they are fit subjects for fiction, had been loudly asserted. 
Dr. Cupid was decidedly “in the movement.” No one who 
remembers the book, however, will doubt that it is a novel 
of more serious purpose than the earlier works of Miss 
Broughton, and the world began to realise that the theory that 
this author’s witing was not “literature” could not hold water. 
Dr. Cupid and Alas! its immediate successor, constitute 
at present the high-water mark of Miss Broughton’s art. 
“At present” may be truthfully said, for it would not be 
surprising if Miss Broughton yet surpassed them. The 
books published later, though full of life and character, are 
yet much lighter than the earlier novels. The most successful 
of these brilliant sketches are Dear Faustina and Foes in Law, 
the latter of which should be read and appreciated whenever 
a marriage takes place in anyfamily. But although the books 
in the last category, the titles of only two of which we have 
enumerated, are not so solidly constructed, yet in brightness 
and finish of workmanship they lag no whit bebind their 
predecessors. Miss Broughton may be truthfully said to 
possess the gift of style. Though she employs everyday 
phraseology, her language has its own distinction. Her dialogue 
contrives to be both witty and true to life, and to read one 
of her shorter stories is like looking on to the table of a camera 
obscura. In every one of them, as in every picture in acamera 
obscura, is seen a vivid, detailed, if transitory picture of a 
single phase of modern life. There is very little development 
of plot. The mutter is too actual and instantaneous for 
that; but what is given us is, within its own limits, almost 
perfect. 

To the category of brilliant instantaneous pictures belongs 
the novel with which Miss Broughton has enlivened these 
short winter days. The reader on opening the first page will 
think that the author has perhaps abused the modern privilege 
of yearly raising the age of the heroine, for Mrs. Granard 
celebrates her seventieth birthday in the opening paragraph 
of the novel. But though Mrs. Granard is the “ Mamma” of 
the title and the central figure of the book, the heroine is her 
daughter Lucia. This unfortunate lady bas attained the age 
of thirty in close attendance on the beautiful, serene, and 
perfectly heartless occupant of the invalid-couch which is the 
centre of the story. It is not too much to say that Miss 
Broughton bas never done a cleverer piece of character- 
drawing than the portrait of “Mamma.” Her reticence ‘is 
masterly. Never once does she, as author, insinuate that Mrs. 


* Mamma, By Rhoda Broughton. London: Macmillan and Co. ([6s.] 
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Granard is not all that she wishes to appear. Two characters 
of the book certainly describe her as selfish and heartless. 
Not so Miss Broughton. She displays “ Mamma’s” unfailing 
tact, good temper, and sense of humour; and all these, as well 
as the beauty and grace with which she adorns the “ Chester- 
field” on which she reposes, are subtly used to illuminate tho 
less pleasing aspects of her character. The reader will enjoy 
above everything the airy evasions and subterfuges by which 
this masterly old Jady habitually avoids taking the responsi- 
bility of giving advice or interfering in the affairs of her three 
married daughters. In fact, the only ground for complaint 
which the critic can have with a most delicately successful 
creation is that for the purposes of the story Miss Broughton 
has found it necessary that ‘‘Mamma” should die in the con- 
cluding chapter. Now the juxtaposition of so serious a 
matter as death to a figure of pure comedy is a fault in art. 
The reader will gasp as though a douche of cold water had 
been thrown on him when the description is given of Mrs. 
Granard’s graceful fading from life. It may be granted that 
the disappearance of “ Mamma” was necessary for the pur- 
poses of the plot; but who in this book cares for the plot in 
comparison with the artistic effect? “The angel of the darker 
drink ” should be studiously kept from appearing in comedy. 
Only in serious drama can his presence be tolerated. To 
use death as part of the machinery of comedy cannot but 
raise the sense of natural horror. 

As observed above, Lucia Granard is the sentimental 
heroine of this story, while the hero is an abrupt semi- 
Colonial, semi-Bohemian figure, who is depicted as a portrait- 
painter of no mean capacity. Mr. Hatton, the painter (if his 
Christian name is ever mentioned it makes no impression on 
the reader’s mind), is both bumptious and good-hearted, and, 
strange to say, although he comes to the house in order to 
immortalise “ Mamma” on his canvas, the despised Lucia is 
the person for whom he conceives the most ardent admiration. 
There is a delightful description of how the whole of the 
dramatis personae go to stay with one of “Mamma’s” three 
married daughters, Anne Baskerville by name. A worthy 
sample of the treatment of the central figure and of Lucia is to 
be found in a chapter which passes in Mrs. Baskerville’s garden: 


“Along the broad terrace walk that ran before the Jacobean 
front of the house, in the full blaze of the afternoon sun—a blaze 
that seemed to blister even the stone vases and pagan gods that 
ornamented it,a bath-chair was slowly advancing. ‘The inmate 
was protected from the glare by the raised hood of the vehicle 
and bya largely shading and eminently beautifying black hat, 
while out of the webby white of what an interviewer would have 
called a ‘ priceless lace fichu,’ Mrs. Granard’s face rose in smooth, 
cool sweetness. Altogether, with her hood and her neckerchief, 
she somehow gave the impression of an arum lily rising from its 
pale sheath. As he [Hatton] came up to it, the bath-chair, whose 
propeller was held by Mamma, stopped. ‘Weare on our way to 
my daughter Anne’s garden—her very own garden. You. have 
not seen it? Oh! it is the gein of the whole place. Will you 
not come with us?’ At first the employment of the plural pro- 
nouns puzzled him. Who were we and us? In a moment, and 
with a shock even greater than that which Gwen’s indelicate 
sympathy with her parent’s amours had caused him, he realized 
From behind her mother’s triumphal car a hot and weary figure 
raised itself from its butting attitude and stood tiredly erect. 
The face that crowned that form was paiufully flushed even to 
the forehead; the hat was awry with the effort of pushing, and 
the breath came over-quickly through the half-parted lips. Could 
this be the graceful smiling nymph who had stepped beside him 
so cheerfully over the greensward to the squat church in the 
morning? Yes, it was Lucia—the normal Lucia—Lucia the hewer 
of wood and drawer of water! ‘For God’s sake, let me take your 
place!’ he gasped, horrified out of any of his newly acquired 
rudiments of good manners by the shock of her aspect. Lucia 
shook her head; and her lips formed the—to her mother— 
inaudible answer. ‘She would not like it.” But her champion 
was not to be so easily put off. ‘Mrs. Granard,’ he said, address- 
ing the family deity in a shockingly hectoring voice, ‘you must 
really allow me to push you instead of yourdaughter. ‘This chair 
is a great deal too heavy for her; and in this weather it is quite 
enough to kill her!” Mamma often said how fond she was of a 
new sensation; but-there is no doubt that she did not find that 
one which the present occasion offered her altogether pleasurable. 
Hatton’s speech combined an attack upon her maternal tender- 
ness, and an infraction of habits which for years her family had 
held to be sacrosanct. Is it needless to add that she showed no 
slightest trace of her inward annoyance? ‘That is what I am 
always telling her! But though you would not think it to look 
at her, Lucia is a terrible tyrant! Perhaps’—with a flattering 
small smile— you will be able to keep her in better order than I 


,e»” 


ever can. 


Delightful, likewise, is “ Mamma’s” retort to Hatton’s 


a 
honeysuckle bower that was flinging down its searching fragrance 
and Lucia had sunk down on a turfy seat beside it, Hatton drew 
a breath of relief. ‘Ah! that is better!’ he said. «You look 
pretty comfortable now! ’—‘ But I am most comfortable; and tos 
grateful!” Mamma auswered, with her invariably gracious 
acknowledgment of service. The gratulation had not been 
intended for Mrs. Granawi, but how—with her past record and 
that of her daughter—was she to know that? The uttere¢ 
of the sentence had tact enough—though it was not a quality 
in which he was usually strong—not to correct the error, 
but he threw a queer dry look at Lucia, and thought or 
imagined he saw an answering flicker of amusement on her 
fagged face.” 

Hidden in the first extract is an allusion to another point on 
which we confess to not being at one with Miss Broughton, 
Gwen, the very modern daughter of Anne Baskerville and hey 
charming but graceless husband, is one of the most important 
minor figures in the book. Miss Broughton thinks it neces. 
sary to depict her father as confiding the story of his love 
affairs to his daughter. Certainly, as will be seen, she 
describes this proceeding as indelicate, but this seems to 
us by no means a strong enough adjective with which to 
characterise such an outrage. It may be possible that such a 
situation should arise, but we “ hold it not honesty to have it 
thus set down.” The very best scenes in the book are those in 
which “ Mamma’s” various téte-d-téte with her daughters are 
described, téte-d-téte which they are always scheming to 
achieve, and which she is very often, though by no means 
always, skilful enough to avoid. The novel as a whole is a 
brilliant piece of social satire, and proves conclusively that 
Miss Broughton’s insight into the foibles of her neighbours 
is as keen and her gift of description as incisive us ever. 





Anthony Cuthbert. By Richard Bagot. (Methuen and Co, 
6s.) —Mr. Bagot sets himself a thoroughly unpleasant task in the 
plot of his new novel, and he does not succeed in carrying it out 
without offending against many of the canons of good taste. 
The series of coincidences by which the heroine is prevented 
from finding out that Jim Sinclair, her lover, is the nephew 
of the man she is going to marry are not quite as convincing 
as the author intends them to be. Otherwise the story is well 
put together, and the character of Anthony Cuthbert himself 
drawn with great care and considerable force. The story, as 
said above, is unpleasant, but the chief sinners make so ample 
an expiation for their crime that the reader’s pity for their 
misfortunes will considerably outweigh his indignation at their 
conduct, 

The Green Parrot. By Bernard Capes. (Smith, Elder, and 
Co. 6s.)—“ John Wisdom” writes so well that the critics cannot 
appreciate him, and, not unnaturally annoyed, he throws up his 
occupation, and meets with the adventures here described. As 
the public, “ critic-influenced,” “ wanted neither art nor stories,” 
he would not attempt any more to force these unwelcomo 
products on them. What is a critic to say to this? First, to go 
back to an earlier accusation, that he most emphatically does not 
demand of fiction “a greatly didactic mission”; next, that he 
does his best to appreciate “ art” ; thirdly, that he most decidedly 
likes a “story”; and, to come to the point, that while he is sure 
that Mr. Capes has the root of the matter in him, and is quite 
capable of giving art and a story, there is actually something 
fatiguing in his novels. 

ReavasiE Novers.—Aunt Jane and Uncle James. By Dorothea 
Conyers. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Readers who remember 
“'The Strayings of Sandy” will not neglect this new example of 
Miss Conyers’s humour, all the more welcome because it moves an 





unaccustomed laughter about Irish poople and things. Miss 
Charity. By Keble Howard. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—A 


very well contrived love story. Philippa is fiendishly clever and 
John owlishly stupid; but this had to be if we were to have the 
story. Irresolute Catherine. By Violet Jacob. (John Murray. 
23. 6d. net.)— Mrs. Jacob’s men are, as usual, a strange pair, but 
this is a good story. 








ART-BOOKS. 
Illustrated by Paul Woodroffe. With Songs by 
Joseph Moorat. (Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—The figure of 
Ariel is disappointing. He is too thin and etiolated, and his atti- 
tudes are often ungainly. Norcan we feel that Prospero is a success. 
In one instance, however, the illustrator shows real imagination and 
power of design. This is in the frieze-like procession of “ several 
strange shapes bringing in a banquet.” Behind the long table 


The Tempest. 





comment :— 
“When the bath-chair had been dvawn wilhia the covert of a 





stream a weird, half-human, half-animal crew with torches, musical 


instruments, and dishes for the feast. In front are three lovely 
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jittle children with their load of flowers and wine. In the whole 
picture the artist shows so rare a sense of beauty that it is 
disappointing not to find anything else approaching the . same 
jevel. The masque of the reapers is unhappily an academic failure. 
The settings of the songs are melodious and the composition 
scholarly. The part-writing of the accompaniment of “ Where the 
bee sucks” is charming, even if the elements out of which it is 
compounded can be traced to their sources in Bach and the 
shepherd's pipe in T'ristan. 

Pippa Passes; and Men and Women. By Robert Browning. 
Illustrated by Eleanor Brickdale. (Chatto and Windus. 6s. net.)— 
The original drawings no doubt contain beauties of colour which 
are entirely lost in their reproduction by the three-colour 
process. Without this charm the illustrations remain rather un- 
interesting and wanting in artistic distinction. One figure of Love 
letting down his net from the height of a rock has beauty, and 
the intentness of the face is well characterised. The baby with 
the flowering horse-chestnut background is charming. 

The Romaunt of the Rose. Illustrated by Keith Henderson and 
Norman Wilkinson. (Published for the Florence Press by Chatto 
and Windus. £2 12s. 6d. net.)—The style of these illustrations is 
distinctive, and, though based on mediaevalism, is in no sense a 
servile imitation. Of the designs, we greatly prefer those by Mr. 
Keith Henderson, who shows a joyous spirit in such pictures as 
that entitled “Iolyf and Gay,” true beauty in “As Bryde in 
Bour,” and imagination in the final design. The book is most 
beautifully printed from type which has been specially designed 
by Mr. H. P. Horne, based upon the work of the Italian printers 
of the Quattrocento and Cinquecento. Not only is the printed 
page a pleasure to look at on account of its spacing and shapely 
letters, but it is also most delightfully clear to read. The illus- 
trations have been reproduced by collotype, and are indeed a 
pleasure to see after the dreary wildernesses of three-colour 
printing to which we are now subjected. Here is a process 
which can make a reproduction beautiful in itself. 

The Colour of Paris: Historic, Personal,and Local. By Members 
of the Gonceurt Academy. [Illustrated by Yoshio Markino 
(Chatto and Windus. 20s. net.)—We are already acquainted 
with this Japanese artist's version of London, and in the book 
before us he gives an account of how the diversities of the two 
cities strike him. The illustrations are not specially Japanese in 
style, save only perhaps in their remarkable neatness of execution, 
the artist having adopted a European manner of painting, though 
some traces of the art of Japan are discoverable in the frontis- 
piece of the Eiffel Tower. , 

The Cathedrals of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 
Bumpus. (T. Werner Laurie. 
these churches ranges from fine specimens of Romanesque at 
Lund to pointed Gothic at Upsala. At the latter place, too, are 
to be found ancient vestments of the fifteenth century and earlier, 


By T. F. 


16s. net.)—The architecture of 


as well as a magnificent enamelled coffer and the shrine of 
St. Eric. Mr. Bumpus gives us photographs of the outside of the 
Cathedral at Trondhjem before and after restoration. We agree 
with him that there is difficulty in recognising the old building 
inits new guise. Not only has aspire been built, but quantities 
of ornamental work, which, to judge from the illustration, has 
impaired the picturesque dignity of the old structure, have been 
added. 

The Last Fight of the ‘ Revenge.’ By Sir Walter Raleigh. With 
an Introduction by Henry Newbolt and Illustrations by Frank 
net.)—Here is the 


Brangwyn. (Gibbings and Co. 7s. 64d. 


document which inspired Tennyson, and here we can see how 








he extracted the essential spirit of the narrative in the fashioning | 
: 


of his poem. Not that the modern version supersedes the 
original, for Raleigh’s splendid prose still stirs the blood. Mr. 
Newbolt gives us many incidents in the career of the ‘ Revenge,’ 
which seems to have been indeed aship with a history apart from her 
astonishing end. At one time she was commanded by Drake, and 
it is curious to be told that when the flying squadron was fitted 
out in 1896 the English Admiral hoisted his flag on the ‘ Revenge’ 
and that the Marines on board were under the command of Captain 
Drake. Of the Grenvilles, Mr. Newbolt says that they were “ men of 
courage without discipline, of enthusiasm without reason, of will 
without science ..... . turbulent, insensate, self-willed children 
of aristocracy.” The descendants of the great Sir Richard 
naturally became Cavaliers in another generation. The book 
before us is decorated by black-and-white drawings by Mr. 
Brangwyn of galleons, besides some colour reproductions of 
pictures by him, all of which have an Elizabethan vigour. 
Illustrated in Colour by G. D. Armour. 
10s. 6d. net.)—Lovers of the book itself 


Hunts with Jorrocks. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 
will perhaps like to have these selections with their illustrations. 
They are full of cleverness, though, it must be admitted, clever- 
ness of a somewhat superficial kind, 
























































































The Art Journal, 1908. (Virtue and Co. 21s. net.)—Here we 
have a record of pictures, good, bad, and indifferent, which have 
been prominent during the past year. It is amusing to speculate 
what would be the position of modern art criticism had such a 
record existed during the great periods of art. In such books as 
these the future historian will find his materials. 


Augustus Saint-Gaudens. By Lewis Hind. (John Lane. 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hind has written a short, sympathetic intro- 
duction to this collection of photographs of the sculptor’s life- 
work, Although American by adoption, Saint-Gaudens in his 
art shows that he was a true son of France—his father was 
French and his mother Irish—for there is that grace and dis- 
tinction of style which are characteristic of the best French work. 
His great gifts were recognised in his adopted country, and his 
genius given scope in many public works. In none of these did 
he rise more fully to the occasion than in the Shaw Memorial 
at Boston. 





SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for review im other forme. ] 


Alcuin of York. By the Right Rev. G. F. Browne, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K. 5s.)—Alcuin was born in 735, the year in which Bede 
died, and seems to have been brought up in the archiepiscopal 
school of York, then under the charge of Archbishop Egbert. 
His ordination as deacon did not take place till his thirty-third 
year; he had filled the place of second teacher in the school.. On 
Egbert’s death he went to Rome to fetch the pallium for the new 
Archbishop. On his way back he met Charlemagne, whom indeed 
he had seen before, and gave him a promise to enter his service. 
When he had settled his affairs in England he joined his new 
master in France, and was appointed to preside over the monastery 
of St. Martin at Tours. Alcuin had much to do during the years 
that followed, both as counsellor to the King and as champion of 
the faith, a duty for which his learning, in which probably he 
had scarcely a rival at the time, eminently qualified him. In 796 he 
retired from Court and took up the charge of the Abbey of Tours and 
its school. He died on Whit-Sunday, 804, “old as men then 
counted age.” This is a bare outline of a life which Bishop 
Browne fills in with many curious and interesting details. The 
ecclesiastical arrangements of the them the 
uccession to monasteries, the life of spiritual persons 


time, among 
hereditary s 
outside and within the cloister, the studies followed in the 
schools—the fondness for secular studies was a failing which had 
to be contended with—and personal traits in the characters of 
Alcuin and his contemporaries are supplied abundantly from 
Dr. Browne’s great store of learning. Alcuin could be playful on 
occasion. There are some narrow-minded people who would be the 
better for reading the letter in which, with abundant illustrations 
from the Canticles, he begs the Bishop of Orleans to send him 
some wine, and to be careful that it was old. “ You must not 
put new wine into old skins,” he writes with appropriate altera- 


tion of the familiar saying. 





By Arthur J. Evans and Others. 


Anthropology a id the Classics. 
6s. net.)—Here 


Edited by R. R. Marrett. (‘The Clarendon Press. 
we have six lectures delivered at Oxford in the course of the 
term just come to an end at the instance of the Committee for 
Anthropology, a body which has always, as the editor puts it, 
“kept steadily in view the need of inducing classical scholars to 
Lecture L., 


study the lower culture as it bears upon the higher.’ 
by Dr. Arthur J. Evans, has for its subject the “ European 
Diffusion of Pictography and its Bearings on the Origin of 
Script.” That there was writing in ancient Greece before the 
introduction of the Phoenician alphabet is now generally acknow- 
ledged. Dr. Evans brings to bear on the subject, in the first 
place, his own discoveries in Crete and elsewhere, and in the 
second, analogous researches in other countries. The lecture is 
illustrated by representations of picture-writing, and depends 
largely upon them for its intelligibility. This makes it difficult 
for us to give any idea of its contents. We have, for instance, 
on p. 13 a series of figures in which the pictured form of an 
animal is linearised till it becomes something like a letter. 
Only the question presents itself whether the quasi-letter or 
the picture was really the earlier in point of time. But we 
must refer our readers to the lecture itself, which fairly defies any 
attempt at analysis. That it is a profoundly interesting study of 
primitive man as he is to be discerned in this aspect of his life 
Mr. Andrew Lang in his “ Homer and 
He ci@mpions, as we 
“T am 


we can say with assurance. 
Anthropology” is more easily represented. 
should expect, “ the crown of indivisible supremacy.” 
constrained to suppose,” he says, “that the Iliad and the Odyssey, 
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on the whole, are the frnit of a single age.” The accretion theory, 
on the other hand, takes them to be “mosaics of life in four or 
five centuries of change, compiled for purposes of education 
by learned Athenians.” Here comes in the significant fact 
that we do not find in Homer the revolting elements which 
are so evident in other Greek literature. This opens up a most 
difficult subject. How are we to account for the fact that in Homer 
the human society is so much more virtuous and dignified than the 
divine? Professor Gilbert Murray holds, as we all know, very 
different ideas about Homer from those held by Mr. Lang. His 
subject, which is worked out in a very able way, is “ Anthropology 
in Greek Epic Outside Homer,” a literature in which much that 
Homer seems studiously to avoid is to be found. “ Graeco-Italian 
Magic” is the subject of Mr. F. G. Jevons’s lecture, and 
“Herodotus and Anthropology” of that by Mr. J. L. Myres. 
We should say that this is the most valuable contribution to the 
science, with the exception of the first. Finally, we have an 
admirable study by Mr. Warde Fowler of the Roman practice of 
Lustratio. Of the volume as a whole we may say that it will be 
the better appreciated by the reader the more expert he is in the 
subject, but that it will appeal to all. 


Germany in the Later Middle Ages. By William Stubbs, D.D. 
Edited by Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Longmans and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 
—Mr. Hassall is quite right in anticipating that students of 
European history will be glad to have this volume. It should be 
understood, of course, that they must be advanced students. To 
any one who starts with a fair knowledge of events and per- 
sonages during these three centuries (1200-1500) Bishop Stubbs’s 
book will be highly illuminating. The story is something of a 
maze. These struggles of Popes and Emperors, the intrigues of 
those who elected them, the working of spiritual and secular 
interests, the spiritual sometimes so strangely secular, the secular 
sometimes touched with the spiritual, are complicated in the 
extreme. But Bishop Stubbs makes us see that the maze is not 
without a plan. The chief theme is the relations between the 
Papacy and the Empire. This is especially interesting in the 
earlier portion of the period, because it is then that the struggle of 
principles as distinguished from politics is most obvious. At one 
time it is the Emperor, at another it is the Pope, who is the 
champion of right, and it is satisfactory to see that, on the whole, 
it is the champion of right who gets the better in the conflict. 
Among the subordinate topics is the position of the ecclesiastical 
electors in the German Empire. We might anticipate that, free as 
they were from considerations of race and the ambition of founding 
a dynasty, they would be ideally fitted for their charge. It is 
curious to see how far the facts correspond. Bishop Stubbs had 
decided opinions, and expressed them with a vigour that has gone 
out of fashion with historians. The condemnation of the 
Templars, for instance, is “one of the greatest crimes and 
abominations of the Middle Ages.” This is a worthy sequel to 
Bishop Stubbs’s other valuable contributions to historical study. 


Days Spent on a Doge's Farm. By Margaret Symonds (Mrs. 
W. W. Vaughan). (T. Fisher Unwin. 103. 6d. net.)—The first 
edition of this book appeared fifteen years ago, and received a very 
warm welcome from the Spectator. It has now been republished 
with a new preface which supplements its story in a valuable 
way, for it is an appreciation and description of the remark- 
able woman who ruled the “ Doge’s Farm.” ‘This was Evelina, 
Countess Pisani. Hers was not an easy life. The practical Teutonic 
element in her personality—her father was German and her 
grandfather English—was impatient with the shiftless ways of 
the peasantry among whom she dwelt, not a favourable sample, it 
would seem, of the North Italian race. She even went for a time 
in danger of her life, and always had arms at hand. And the 
place was lonely in the extreme. But she never wearied of the 
work, and she carried it at last to a successful issue. The 
“ Doge's Farm,” before her death, became famous as all that a 
farm should be. And she had always in herself great resources 
of friendship and intellectual interests. The book itself may be 
read again with a new and greatly enlarged interest with the 
knowledge of the ruling spirit behind it. 


The English Grammar Schools to 1660. By Foster Watson, M.A. 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net.)—It is 4» common belief 
that there were no, or very few, schools before the sixteenth 
century, or before the religious movements which culminated in 
the Reformation. As a matter of fact, there were very many. 
They seem to have been usually attached to chantries. The 
Church was busy carrying out her democratic policy of finding out 
the best intellects in the nation for her service. And when the 
chantry endowments were confiscated there must have been for 
a time a distinct setback in edueation. Later on the lost ground 
was made up, and more than made up. But of these early 








i 
schools we know very little. Professor Foster’s book is practi. 
cally concerned with the schools and their work between 1500 
and 1660. (We must except a very interesting chapter on 
“Mediaeval Grammar Schools and Schoolmasters.”) One cause 
that operates in bringing the later s¢hools within our ken ig 
the invention of printing. This revolutionised the school method 
by putting text-books into the hands of the scholars, Ip 
the old days the teacher had the text-book; the learners 
had only what he chose to dictate to them. There were not 
wanting conservatives who strongly objected to the breaking 
down of the teacher’s monopoly. Erasmus incurred their 
displeasure. (We are reminded of the agitation at Rome when 
a certain scriba made public formulae and processes which 
had before been a lucrative secret, and, we might add, of the 
disgust of Oxford private tutors when treatises on logic were 
published.) Professor Foster’s volume is largely occupied with 
the description of text-books, with which he has a quite surprising 
familiarity, as he has, indeed, with all the details of his subject, 
If any one wanted a justification of the foundation of Chairs of 
Education, here it is. Mr. Foster professes this subject in the 
University College of Wales at Aberystwyth. It must not be 
supposed that the interest of the subject is antiquarian, It 
touches on modern life and practice at many points. One notable 
resemblance is to the recent movement towards the colloquial use 
of Latin. Extremists who would abolish translation may be set 
aside, but the movement itself is surely deserving of sympathy, 

The Viking Land. By W.S. Monroe. (George Bell and Sons, 
7s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Monroe tells us that his book is “the result of 
two vacation trips to Norway, and rather wide reading of the 
extensive literature of the country.” He is, we gather, a native 
of the United States, and Norway appeals to him as the “ most 
democratic country in the world,” not, we suppose, excepting his 
own, as having abolished hereditary distinctions, and vindicated 
her independence, under less provocation, and with very much less 
effort, than the United States. ‘he subject is full of diverse 
interest. There is the “ playground” aspect, which Mr. Monroe 
does not neglect. Then there are the social, economic, and 
political arrangements. A sparsely inhabited country, without 
the huge centres of population which defy administrative efforts, 
offers an easy field for government. Norway deals with her 
casuals, for instance, with exemplary severity. “ Persons found 
roaming about the country without definite homes and occupations 
are committed to workhouses for terms varying from three to 
Vaccination is compulsory; no one can be married 
The general health is good, tuber- 
Generally the health 


six years.” 
without a certificate. 
culosis being the worst enemy of life. 
provisions of the country are admirable; so are the educational. 
The Church is arranged on what would be called in some quarters 
Erastian princ’ples. Mr. Monroe is inclined to regard everything 
Norwegian with a favouring eye; bit he has to confess that in 
sexual morality the country does not stand high. Crime, too, of 
this kind is lamentably common. Some would say that the 
literature of the country does not give a favourable impression 
of its moral tone. The volume will be found to be full of interest. 





The present volume of The Expositor, Edited by the Rev. W. 
Robertson Nicoll (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. net), is not less 
full of interesting and valuable matter than its predecessors. We 
would mention especially the notes on more or less recently dis- 
covered papyri by Mr. Stanley A. Cook, Dr. Driver, and Dr. 
Milligan; Professor Orr’s articles on “The Resurrection of 
Christ”; and Sir W. Ramsay on “The Chronology of the Life 
of Christ.” A notable instance of the advantage of the inter- 
preter who leaves the hearth for the field is to be seen in the 
criticism of an inference from the use of the word “lamb.” ‘The 
inference is that it implies the sprivg. Sir W. Ramsay says: 
“The word ‘lamb’ is used in Asiatic Turkey for a young sheep at 
any season of the year."——The Expository Times, Edited by 
James Hastings, D.D. (T. and T. Clark, 7s. 6d.), is, as usual, a 
treasury of good things, of the greatest use, in the first place, to 
the preacher, and, in the second and the more important, to those 
who hear him. 


Debrett’s Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage (Dean and Son, 
Sls. Gd. net) has now nearly completed its second century—the 
exact number of issues is one hundred and ninety-six—and has a 
title to respect which is patent to.all. It has the further claim 
of being corrected by the people whose families, arms, seats, Xc., 
it gives. But it is needless to praise Debrett. It is always kept 
up to date, and manages to give some special information in the 
way of correction and suggestion. 


We have received the forty-first issue of Whitaker’s Almanac 
(36 Warwick Lane, 2s. 6d. net). As usual, it can show enlargement 
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aes 
of size and improvement in arrangement. Of the Almanac itself 


it is needless to say anything but that it gives all the information 
that can be wanted; the special feature of the particular issue 
js to be found in the supplement. Here is a specimen. The 
tonnage of steamship companies is as follows :—British and 
Colonial, 6,014,000 ; German, 2,361,000; other countries, 2,144,000 ; 
total, 10,519,000. The first place is occupied by the Hamburg- 
American, the second by the Norddeutscher-Lloyd; the British 
Steam, P. and O., and White Star coming next in the list. 
An interesting comparison between Death-duties here and else- 
where may be noted. It is too long to analyse, but it may be 
shid that these are somewhat higher both in France and Italy, at 
Jeast to non-relatives. These in Italy pay twenty-two per cent. 
and in France twenty per cent. on sums above a certain figure. 
—RHazell's Annual, Edited by W. Palmer, B.A. (Hazell, Watson, 

aid Viney, 3s. 6d. net), is a small cyclopaedia of information, 
political, social, commercial, lite rary, and general, given in the 
form Of biographies, tables, lists, &c., and is a most convenient 


volume. 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 1110.) 


LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 








SALE Regent St. London SALE 
SALE MONDAY, JAN. 4th SALE 
SALE a BARGAINS SALE 
SALE WORLD-FAMED FABRICS SALE 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


_———— 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 





By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE, 


THE LA RGEST STOCK 


of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
Telegrams: Telephones: 
REQUIRABLE, IN LONDON ss cerrarp: 4152 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 
JACOBEAN Antiques SHERATON 
. HEPPL 
CAROLEAN Reproductions EWHITE 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GILL & REIGATE, 
7% 75 77 79 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET 
LONDON, V W. - 


BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
Cure Indigestion! 

Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 


They prevent many an Uiness! 


Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Biscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. por tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 1}d. per tin, 





ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
£16,000,000, 


Heap Orrics: 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 
"Chairman: _ 


Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.O.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. Lift& & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Class and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft 
Fidelity Guarantee. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policics, 
and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Executor. 

BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR AT FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE LN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING 3lsr 
DECEMBER NEXT. 

Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents. ROBERT LEW! S, General Manager. 


THE LEGAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 


(With which is now merged the Profits Department of the Profits 
and Income Insurance Company, Limited). 





CAPITAL . . » « « &1,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL . » « £500,000 
TRUSTEES :— 


The Hon. Mr. Justice CHaAnNzELL. 

The Hon. Mr. Justices Barcrave DEans. 

The Hon. Atrrep E. Garuorns-Harpy. 
Chairman - - J. Fizsup Berausz, Solicitor. 


Head Office—231-232 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


FIRE—The Feeieet System of Fire Insurance—Special Profit-Sharing 
cy. 
ACCIDENT—All Branches of Accident Insurance and General 
Contingency. 
PROFITS—Loss of Net Profit and Standing Charges due to the 
interruption of Business by Fire or Boiler Explosion. 





HENRY M. LOW, General Manager. 





Write for particulars. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles. 


MOATE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—Srratumore (Eart oF). 
“An excellent Red Wine, contains practically no sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.”—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 
For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 L EADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


~ BY SPECIAL |DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 


nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded ‘for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronographs, . and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEW CATALOGUE free on application. 
E. DENT and CoO,, -Ltd,, 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Bea 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, €E.C. 


GiFtTts 


TO THE KING. 


TRADE-MALA. 


CHRISTMAS 


shewing a large and varied 





Hamptons are now 


selection of tasteful yet inexpensive Furniture, 
&c., especially suitable for Xmas Gifts. 


A copy of their new booklet “Christmas Presents 


will be posted free on request. 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY LONODO N. 





NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 
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WEEK. 


Ames (M. B.), Sparks, cr Svo .. idee atk 6 
Behold I Show You a Mystery, by ** Lex,” OF BVO ....0c0ceseeeee (E. Stock) net 4/6 
Beissel (S.), The Lord’s Prayer and the Hail Mary, cr 8vo ....... (Sands) net 3/6 


Belabre (Baron de), Rhodes of the Knights, 4to ..... 
Broadbent (R. J.), Annals of the Liverpool Stage, 8vo... 
Compleat Benedict (The), by Law-Lacey, cr 8vo 
Digest of English Case Law from 1898 to 1907, roy 8vo.. 
5 — pa soni G.) and Penman (D.), The vnensanaie Equip 
VO ccvcee eseeee 

Durley (T. ), Aimenens ‘of ‘the King, « cr - 8¥0 

Farjeon (E.), Pan-Worship, and other Poems, cr r 8¥0 . 
Field (C.), The Story of the Submarine, 8vo 


Gordon (A.), Diseases of the Nervous System, 8vo ......... 


Gueranger (P.), Religious and Monastic Life, cr 8vo...... 
Haire (C. F.), Silver Lady, 4to 
Hymenaeus: a Comedy, cr 8vo ... * 
Langdon (R.), Life, by Himself, cr 8vo. 
May (S.), L ittle Perkie, imp 16mo 
Niclieck (P.), With Rifle in Five Continents, 8 
Nugent (S. M.), Life Radiant : Memorials of hee. “Franci 









Our Paying Guests, by Tiny, the Terrier, 4to ......(Stead’ 


Sandeman (G. A. C.), Calais under English Rule 


Sands (P. C.), The Client Princes of the Roman Empire, cr 8vo 


Sharp (W.), Songs and Poems, cr 8vo 
Streatfield (H. S.), Glimpses of Indian Life, cr 8vo 











cocscsscnctonensencassoqonepense ceasecs (Sealy & Bryers) 


Sonespisibinktnendanemmaweaiiinnsl (E, Stock) net 


.(Clarendon Press) net 31/6 


..(E. Howell) net 8/6 


eroncecnaids ....(E. Stock) net 2/6 
.(Sweet & Maxwell) 63/0 
ment of Collieries, 

..(Scott & Greenwood) net 10/6 
..(R. Culley) net 2/6 

.(E, Mathews) net 2/6 

(Low) net 6/0 

(H, K. Lewis) net 12/6 
pockinenel (Sauds) net 2/6 

5/0 

..(Camb. Univ. Press) net 3/6 
excece cqntegs (E. Stock) net 2/6 


mnie (Simpkin) 2/0 
...(R. Ward) net 21/0 
is Paynter, er 8vo 


Sullivan (T. D.), Bantry, Berehaven, and the O'Sullivan Sept, cr 8vo 


Warden (G.), Merely Man, cr 8vo 
Watkins (R. L.), Catechism of Haematology, cr 8vo.. 


coccnccccsescconees cos ces eecesensqsocess (F. V. White) 





(Marshall Bros.) net 3/6 
s Pub. House) net 2/6 

(B. H. Blackwell) net 2/6 
(Camb, Univ. Press) 4/6 
4/6 

..(Marshall Bros.) 3/6 
(Sealy & Bryers) net 2/6 
6/0 

.(Bailliére) net 2/6 

..(T. Law) net 2/6 


Youth and Life, by Various Authors, cr 8vo 











_ es ore ASYLUM 


WORKS STOPPED FOR WANT 


KINDLY CONTRIBUTE AND HELP 


ENSURING WORK FOR 


THE 


HARRY HOWARD, Secretary, 36 Kin; 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND 


Cr WALL EDUCATION 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


A HEAD-MISTRESS is REQUIRED, to commence 
possible. The School comprises about 100 Girls. 


per annum.—Form of application and further particulars may be 


from the undersigned, to whom all applications must 
6th Jauuary, 1909, F 
_ Education Office, Truro, 


AMBRIDGE. 
PERSE HIGH 


2lst December, 1908, 


SCHOOL FOR G 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRE 


OF 


REPAIRS. 
FUNDS. 


UNEMPLOYED BY 
THE WORKLESS. 


William Street, E.C. 


WANTED. 


COMMITTEE. 


TRURO, 


e duty next term if 


Commencing salary £170 


obtained 


be sent on or before 


. BR. PASCOE, Secretary. 


TRLS. 
SS. 


The Managers invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress, which wil 


be vacant in July, 1909. 
antl testimonials, together with any references, on 
February 6th, to the Secretary to the Managers, Miss 


Candidates should send 10 copies of their ap) pli cation 


or before 
JEX-BL AKE, 


Saturday, 
Girto “ 


College, Cambridge, from whom particulars of the appointment may be 


obtained. 
December, 1908, 


BRseresy COLLEGE 
(University of London), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, 
The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a SEC 
PRINCIPAL. 
University training and knowledge of secretarial work 
Applications, from women only, must be sent not late 





FO. 


R WOMEN 
Ww. 
SRETARY to the 
essential. 

xr than January 16th 


to the PRINCIPAL, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 
ET 


HEL 


T. McK NIGHT, 


Secretary of ¢ Youncil. 


GIR 


from professional mw 


QT. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR 
LIMITED. 
APPLICATIONS are INVITED, 


the nece ry administrative experience, for the post 
TREAS Salary £250.—Apply by 15th January, w 
than twe testimonials, to the SECRETARY, St, 


Andrews, Fife. 


TINHE FELLOWS of ST. 

PUBLIEN, will shortly APPOINT 
Priest's Orders and hold the M.A. De 
Durham. — Particulars may be had from E. J. GWYN 
College, | Dublin. 





WARD 


a new 








Leonards Lodge, 


gree of Oxford, C 


LS COMPANY, 


2en and others having 
of SECRETARY and 
ith a copy of not more 
St. 


COLUMBA’S COLLEG E, near 


EN. He must be in 
imbridge, Dublin, or 


N, Fellow of Trinity 


UTORSHIP WANTED by young BELGIAN, . resident 

in England. French, English, History, General Subjects. Good 
references. Mederate terms.—-HALET, V icarage . Carnforth, 

R. CHARLES MEADE, 9 Chelsea Court, S.W., 


highly RECO 
ences as CARETAK 
Watchman, 


NGINEBRING 

“4 Works for Gentleman's Son under ei 
course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.F. ; 
assured. —Box 203, The Spectator, 1 W ell gton Street, S 


FUNGINEERING.—A limited number 
4 


MENDS ELDERLY COUPLE 
RS or LODGEKEEPERS, or 


rhteen. 


PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush 


Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practic#! 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, SUPERINTEN 
Falcon Works, Loughborough. 





PUPIL.— VACANCY 
(Premium.,) 
position after expiration of time 


with excellent refer- 
the man as Night 


“Hich-Class 


Three ye 


in 
ars’ 


trand, London, W.C, 


of PREMIUM 
Electrical 
Training in Electrica] 


DENT OF PUPILS, 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOQH, Limited, 


have VACANCTES in 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and mar 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by 


their Commercial Departments for 1 FEW 


aners. No premiuw 
letter only to the 


SECRETARY, Eynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 








es 


Cyerere BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 


It is proposed to open this Training College, for 100 Men and Wom 
Students, in September, 1909, and a PRINCIPAL will be REQUIRED - 
commence work from that date. be 

He must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
should have had experience in the Training of Teachers, 

Salary, £500 per annum. Canvassing forbidden, 

Forms of Application (on receipt of a stamped and addressed foolsea: 
envelope) will be forwarded, and they must be returned endorsed * Trai P 
College”’ not later than January 30th, — accompanied by copies of y 
more than four recent Testimonis inde, &e., * 

wy NNE, Secretary of College Council, 


Kingdom, and 


Town Hall, Dudley, ee 


y ANTED, in January for a few months, high-class 
GOVERNESS, to prepare Girl 144 for Sch ool —Full particulars of 
qualifications and experience to Mrs. SOMERVELL, Broom Close, Kendal, 











ER 


——_= 


HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
(A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


LECTURES and CLASSES will be ne on MONDAY, 
January 4th, 


The School is Central in Position. 
Equipped to meet all Modern Requirements, and 
Possesses an Athletic Ground for the use of its Students, 


Students wishing to ent to enter should apply to the DEAN before January 4th, 


YJOYAL COLLEGE 
v (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


The LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 9th, 1909. The College 

yrepares Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. 

TWELVE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and a 
certain pumber of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, 
will be offered for C¢ omp etition in June, 1909. Inc lusive fee £100 a year. 

For furt her particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Boyal Holloway Jollege, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


YAL HOLLOWAY 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





GIRLS’ 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, RB.N, Principals — A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Eanention. All branches and syatema 
taught. including Outdoor Games.Swimming, Feucing, and Medical Gymnast ica, 
Physiology, Hygieue, Auatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schoolg end Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 

HEALTH S'TTUDENTS. — Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train 
ing as a profession are received as He alth Students for @ special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exereises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arrauged for iv all branches of education, References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Bev, 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SE¢ ‘RE TARY, 

LING’'S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
MN\HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
a 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford, Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained iu this College ta become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Edueational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e. 


TNHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 

Prine ipal : Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical Tripos ; late Vice-Principal of S, Mary’s College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. ‘The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the Londoa 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, and other subject 3 in various Schools in Cambridge, 
Students are admitted in January and in September. —Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained ow 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


+" ROEBEL EDUCATIONAT, INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symponds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiou concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, J ERSRY. 
—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Te 
Sea-Bathing; beautifal climate; great advantages for acquiring seomeie 3 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms (or 
Ministers’ Daughters.—Tor Prospec tus apply PRINCIPAL, 


\T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
h ghters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton 
1ud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. ‘Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium. 
Entire charge of P ‘upils from Tu lia and the Cx olonies. 


( UBREN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAF ORD, § SUSSE ‘xX. 
c High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident- mistresses of both nationalities. Health carefully studied. 
Premises on high ground, S.W. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-fiecid. 
NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, St. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
P BITON HILA,—Principals Mi TTILL and Madem riselle 
BOSSEUX. The NEXT TERM BEG INS on FRIDAY. January ‘ 22nd, , 1909. 
CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN. —MISS HILDA 
AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course very moderate terms, 
Most central position. —25 Regent Street, London, S.V 


( pUTDOOR I LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 










aspect. 


and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by Frenveh- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
HUGHES-JONES, MABRY PEERS, FBES, See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 

Students are prepared for the Oxford and Londos Teaching Diplema, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the G Geography Diploma. 

Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 

Two Sepelarehive of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909, 

Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


—_— a 7 
QT. “MAKY’S COLLEG +E, PADDIN GTON. 
< Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL Lae 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Grammar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambr ddge Training C sllege). 
(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the Natjonal Froebel Union. 
(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 
FEES :—Students, £8 8s. to £6 6s. a term School, £6 10s, to £3 10s. a term. 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term. 
Pull particulars from the PRINC IPAL. 


ATORTH Lt LONDON COLLEGIATE ~ SCHOOL, 
SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 
For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., Litt.D. 
SCHOLARSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300, 
Games organised. Large playing field and gymnasium. 
There are three Boarding-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 gs. to 70 gs. per annum. 
For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 











T)\DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR “GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Mise G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
ate of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediwval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School). 

House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


{(\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS— 

/ President of the Council—The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress— Miss PHILLIPS. Secretary— Miss DINGWALL. A Scholarship 
of £50 a year, tenable for three years at Oxford or Cambridge, is given to a 
pupil of the School by a Member of the Council. Conditions on application to 
the SECRETARY. Boarding-Honse—2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House 
Mistrees—Mrs. LOMAS. NEXT T ERM BEGINS on MONDAY, January 25th. 


| | adalmeaeea HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for University Examinations. 
Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 
Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head- Mistress 
and Staff. 
Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 
___ Special Terms for Weekly Boarders. 














( 7\VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHTRE.—Principais: Miss E, M, PICKARD, M it and _— AUER- 
bghe ast references, 


Ss’; LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
K 


Education given to Gentlemen's Daughters, with Special Preparation 
Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
particulars apply to the 


Thorough edue ation in. brac ng moorland air. 


BACH 


for Examinations when desired. 
information respecting Boarding, aud other 
SECRETARY, 23, Havelock Road, Hastings. 


M ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 





Excellent education on modern lines. Every care taken of the pupils’ 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


} SHIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS DEC. 2lsr. TO JAN. 20TR, 1909, 


(jORRAN SCHOOL, WATF ORD, HERTS. 
Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil, 
Gymuasium, teunis-courts, field for games. 


( {ROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Bo: irding-School for Girls. 
Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. ‘Thoroughly 
mu to devel ypiment of character.—Principal 


go - education. Special attenti 
Teachers’ Certificate 


Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb. 
(Reg istered).—Addre 8s, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


T IVERPOOL HIGH SCHOOL (G. P. D. S. T.), 
4 17 Belvidere Road, Prince’s Park, Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss 
KHYS, M.A., Somerville College, Oxford. The large house adjoining the 
school will be opened in January as a boarding-house under the personal 
supervision of the HEAD. MISTRESS. —Prospecius ou application. 


TNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY for TWO PUPILS to 
FILL VACANCIES in a very exclusive GIRLS’ BOARDING- 
SCHOOL lately removed into a large country estate within reach of town. 
Tandon. particulars of enquiry, C. H. M. THRING, Esq., 36 Sackville Street, 
sondon 


GATHORNE WwW TL SON, M.A., “il Mrs. W ILSON 

de receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10) yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, ae espe- 

cially healthy for children. House on cliffs facing West. Thorough grounding, 
home comforts, entire charge. No day pupils. Fees inclusive.—Prospectus. 











SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 


MANUEL SCHOOL, WANDSWORTH COMMON.— 
Founded 1504, and liberally endowed. Recognised by Education 
Authorities as a fully equip Secondary School; Boarders and Day Boys. 
Exceptional advantages. Open situation on Common. Near Cla = 
Junetion.—Dlus' spectus free from Rev, HEAD-MASTER, M. 
the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, S,W. 








meee COURT (late of Hampstead) 
Mr, STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 
The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 


soil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It bas its own 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Publie 


Schools in the last ten years, 
Leite eton SCHOOL, 
NEAR 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 





PARK 
READING, 


Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The School stands in its own grounds of about 4 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valley. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulare of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


yet te eeaus OOLLEG EE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 





Splendid situation, 


Health Resort one of the best i in the » King: Jom. 

PSOM COLLEGE.—Prep: uration for Universities, Civil 
Si Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and ‘Modera 
sides; separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March, 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals,—For Prospectua, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


ALOU TE —Heslth and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. a >A and commodious premises overlooking the open sea, 
Excellent Science Lab. Terms 40 and 50 Guineas.—A!l particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DE AKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


| hyy SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET— 
A Public School at moderate cost. 








Preparation for Unive rsities, 
Services, and Professions. Separate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 
in which boys are prepared for Osberne and for Public Schools, —For 
llustrated Pri ospec tus apply to the HEAD- MASTE R. 


‘LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 
Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Heal-Master, C. W. ATKI NSON, M.A. Cantab. 


W TELLING sBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— 
Healthy and elevated site Magnificent playing-fields, Boys 

Professional Preliminary 

Prospectus apply to 





prepared for Universities, Competitive and 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships,—For 


HEAD-MASTER. 
f leerien ABBEY SCHOOL, BECKENHAM. 
(Established 45 years.) 

Preparatory for the best Public Schools and Royal Navy. Beautiful grounds 
(16 acres) and exceptionally tine building.—Write for Prospectus aud List of 
Sch« olarships and Hc ynours 

ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-210) on 

JUNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, and Modern Subjects. 
Classes for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fea, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 





Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Hea:i-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M. _. 
oo SCHOOL.—Head- Master: A. K. WATSON 
M.A.Oxon. Preps n for University, Army and Navy, and pro 


vu NIt OF 8c HOOL in detached building. NEXT TERM 
January 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


fessional careers. 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, 
School House, Ipswich 


ys E LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SPRING TERM COMMENCES JANUARY L5th, 1909 


Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
B®RKHAMSTED SOHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 

Junior School iite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep, for 
Senior Sch land fo w Navy.—Apply HE AD-MASTER, School House, 
QuTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. —Governors, the 
i WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWOR KERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop. swimming bath, ves courts, rife rauge. Special advantages to 


Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergyme Apply HEAD-MASTER, 


Aj BERS SORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, aud Osborne,—For 
particulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


»>YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
r Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 

The Roard of Gove races will be glad to REURIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to thi 38 hi 

noe Meemeesien Gate to 
K AS TBOURN &E COLL EG &E. 

 President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev 
¥. & WIDCLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby Schogl. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whdle School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. 
Exhibitions for Sons of Offivers and Clergy. ScHOLARSHIPS OX Maacu 18th. 


Qtr VENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).— Healthy 
Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-tields, Liberal diet 
Moderate fees,—LIllustrated Prospectus on application to B. G. McKINLAY, 
B.A., Head-My ister. 
( AKH AM SC HOOL. —The School offers a liberal Eduea- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aimg at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are sinall, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARIMENT. There are 
pumerous Entrance Scholarships aid Exhibitions to the rh versities provided 
by the endowment. — Particulars from the HEAD MAST 


“GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMW ORTH —Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1,000acres for Home or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpentry, Riding, aud Shooting taught, Open-air life for delicate boys, 


‘HEAD MASTER. 


situation. 
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LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT. 


Pablic School Life and Education, with Special Classes for all Naval and 
Military Examinations. Special Fees for Officers in the Navy and Army. 
Recognised by the Army Council. Large Playing-fields, Gymnasium, 
Swimming-Bath; Chemical and Physical “Laboratories; Cadet Corps, ke. 
Recent Honours: Open Scholarship, Balliol College; Ist dea Scholarship, 
Hertford College; Exhibition, Lincoln College; Admissions to Sandhurst, 
Osborne, &.—NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 15ra, 

Apply Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 
. EL 8 fT ED SCHOOL. 

1 Hfead-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engmeering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Bovs 
under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually. LEAVING EXHIBITIONS. 
—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 


= 


FOREIGN. 














HAALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An- ENGLISH 


LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired, Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 


Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment, 
French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Rngland. —Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe, 
IEPPE.—Rev. CH ARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. T’reparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placel with French families, if desired, Holiday pupils received,— 


Classes, German. 
Courses of I'ractical 
Direct service twice daily with 














Adilress : BRITISH C HAPLAIN, Dieppe. _ aa as 
DpAn IS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study Languages, Music, and Art with 


first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue du 


Docteur Blanche, Paris. = 
ESIDENCE AN (D EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 
Sor YOUNG 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOY 
LADIES. Highest 


Apply to Prof 





references, 


x LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, ; = - 
DE PROFESSEUR RECOIT QUELQUES 


Vie de famille. Confort. 


Caen, 


es 


{AMILLE 
PENSIONNAIRES 


Lecons et répétitions. 


Prix modé: és.—S'adresser Ma lame M ANGUIN, 17 Rue des Bernardins, Paris. 
J EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE s¢ HW ALBEN.—Educa- 
tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. Honse well 


ional advantages for LANGUAGES, MU SIC, 


situated facing pine woods. | 
Every facility for Outdoor ‘Sports. — 


HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, 
Entrance at any time, 
A, Uhl: inds tr. 


| SDEN, Mpeg ny 


> 
RE} 
tages for German and other accomplishments. 


41.—The Frl. HORICHS offer 
iHTERS of GENTLEMEN, _ All advan- 


a REFINED HOM 
Pleasant family life with all 





honie comforts. Only 6-8 received. .Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Terrace, 
Regen t's P ark, London, will kindly give re ferenc a 

HANNOY KR. PASTOR em. WOLTERS ,2 DETMOLDSTR., 
. _ RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 


Excelleut table. Largs airy rooms. 


home. Quiet central position, Family life. 
Splendid opportuuity to acquire pure German, English, French, Spanish known 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


IVIERA.---Captain and Mrs. LUCAS RECEIVE 

an few PAYING GUESTS at their A be pointed ‘private residence, 
sordighera, Italy. Particulars and photos of house on 
ces exchanged. 


, ‘TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 


near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 


R 


Villa Valentina 
application. Refere 


prrsical 


VILVé KDE . 


gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 
Massage, anatomy. physiology, hygiene, analysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted ia Freuch.—Apply for particulars. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


ENGLAND or 





fj CROOLS in ABROAD for 


BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS w this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents iu their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 





When writing 
some 


highly-recommended establishments 


reliable and 
of pupil, the district preferred, and give 


please state the age 
idea of the fees to be ul, 
PATON’S ‘LIST OF ry SHOOLS AND TUTORS, 


1908. 1,238 pp., 


red cloth, Is. 6d. ; post-free, 2s. 700 Se hools, 900 Tilustrations. 
J. and J. PATON, Educational or 143 Cannon Street, 
Lo nd m, E.C, Te lep yhone: 5053 Central 


ION. 
desiring accurate information relative to the 
or TUTORS iu Englaud or abroad, 
lly detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
who for more than 30 years have been closely iu touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, 18 given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOL ASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters 
Mistresses, and Governe — Introduced. “THE” SCHOLAST Ic 
AGENCY CO Ltd., @. S. Nicnor, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 

Browne, M.A. (Oxon. ), 217 + ICCADILLY, Ww. *Phone : 1567 Gernarp. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of ° SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

trad uates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parentsand Guardians 
iu the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Mawager, RB. J. BEE VOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C 


YDUOAT 
4 Parents or Guardians 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS 
are invited to call upon or send fu 


for Boys or Girls 





CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leadine Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE, ‘lease state 
pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 
desired.-UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Regent 


Street, W. Established 1858, 


in CHOICE |} 








os 
EFORE SELECTING A. SCHOOL OR. TUTOR’ 


Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs, 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are 
close touch with all the best estgblishments for Boys and Girls i 
Great Britain and on the Confinent, many of which they hin 
ae! inspected. " 
UIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containi 
fult hs Ae of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, — J 
free, sixpence. — 
Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


WO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the C ountry, oF at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, Telegraphig 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard be y 





—$___, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
t Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, M issag 


aud Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 
1O SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS 
the CORRESPONDENC - CLU B, 10s. 64. jor the 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 3 


N ATIONAL ORPH AN HOME, ' — Surrey. 
Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinctioy 
of religion, and trained for domestic service Chairman: His Grace the 
Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 
SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Ba ik, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W.—Address: The SECRETARY, at the Orphanage, 


{.PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.— A 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, 
erec _ and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffe sriug from Epilep 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming ‘and Gardening, 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISE WOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
mitieraw S425 3.5 6 WAN 
Literary work preferred. ‘Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C, 


YUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


join 
oENG LISH. 


few 
ally 
sy. 


spec 


T Ep. 


No manifolding, 


Honse Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester. lages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for £1 "SHARES. 
Five per cent. = sinee 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


FALSE TEETH BOUGHT. 


( LD Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth y 


ou have at disposal, Most liberal offers by the largest 

Bre in the World.—R. D and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Prine: 8 Street, 
eh Establ lishes 11S B jankers Capital and Counties. 

Ow A RTIFIC LAL EETH BOUGHT, 

Persons wishing to receive f value should apply to the manufac. 


‘ring Deutists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 

JQXIRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jowollery, Watches 
Chaius, Rings, Trinkets, Silve r, Ant ae 9s, and Precions Stones b ught 

for Cash. Best value sent for -—% ls, or offers made. (Reference Capital 

ind Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 


Est “blisibe 1 1833, 


BLACKBEETLES 


Lady Philadelphia C 


Princes Street, Ipswich. 


( {OCKROACHES — 


Viearage, York, Aug. 22, 19)8. 


' We twang 
‘ > has much r leasure 


in informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, * Blattis,’ 
proved most eilicacious iu exterminating a long-e phened enh: Tins 1/3, 2/3, 
4,6 ‘post-free HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield 


LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
iliesand Annuities PURCHASED or 
REVERSIONARY IN'TEREST 
o Bridge, Strand, 


JEV ERSIONS and 
W or Funded Property or other Sec: 
LOANS granted thereon by the KQUITALBLE 
BUCLE'TY, Limited, 10 Laucaster Piace, Waterk 


Established ]835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 
PRIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sueet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—McQUEEN & 


Moat Road N., 
USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Music il Publication, 


promptly. Low pric Immense stocks, 
TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogu 0 publications, post- 

MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hattou “Ho ise, Hatton Gar den, 

E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newe astle, Southsea. 


co Leicester, 


\ 


SPECIAL 
free 3d. 


London, 


British or Foreign, post-free, 


SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 
i o- Union-Castle R.M. S. ‘DU NOTTAR CASTLE’ will 


sail from Southampton, FEBRUARY 18th, for a series of Cruises as 


tollows 


£9 9s.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, and MARSEILLES. February 18th to March 2nd. 
£26 5s.—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 


March 4th to April 5th. 
Full particulars from Dr. H. 8. LUNN, 


ISS BISHOP'S Small, Private TOURING PA 


SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, 


N.W. 
RTIES. 


Catania, 


5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


h 


LY 


Palermo, I vorimina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.). January 19th. ITALY 
Rome, Naples, Florence, *.), March. TOU RAINE (Mediwval Cha- 
teaux), May. Incl. terms. exchanged. —27 St. George’s Roal, Kilburn. 





ON THE 
SCHOOLS 
cloth, Illus- 
Hightield, 


TOBOGGANNING 
st Resorts see ** PUBLIC 
“Who's Who,” 


QKLING, SKATING, 
b ALPS.—For full particulars of be 
WINTER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club 








trated, 1s., post-free,from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, 
Harrow 
OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
) Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII., 2 vols., 1884; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peermge, 1883; Eliot’s Seenes Clerical Life, Ist odi t., 
2 vols., 1858 ; ace" 8s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Englai 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols. , 1878; Jerrold’s Men of ¢ shar ac ter, 
3 vols., 1838; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Ric hmon i, 3 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Alps in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879 ; Swimburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Alice in Wonderland, 1365 or 1866; Churchill's Poems, 
83 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale and Wanted. Please state wants,— 


BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT ST., BIRMINGHAM, 
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it does not Matter 
How Long Your Wife Lives, 


THE COMPANY WILL PAY HER 
AN INCOME OF 


£100 (mone) per annum for Life 
At Your Decease 


It also promises that NOT LESS than 20 payments shall be 
made whether she should live or die. Besides this, every 
premium you pay for this protection is entitled toan Annual 
Cash Bonus, thereby benefiting you, and rendera the 
investment you make a most lucrative one. 


There ar. other advantages, particulars of which may be had 
on application. 

This Company was established in 1843 and had on 
3lst December, 1907, Accumulated Funds amounting to 
£101,000,000. 

Over £1,866,641 have been paid by the Company to 
British policy-holders or their beneficiaries during the last 
20 years. 

Write for the new “Continuous Instaiment 
Contract,” Plan “0,” issued by THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Head Office for the United Kingdom: 


16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
J. H. HARRISON HOGGE, General wenn 


FRENCH GARDENING. 


We specialise in FRAMES, LIGHTS, 
CLOCHES, MATS, and all accessories 
for intensive cultivation, and supply these 
requisites at 








Buy 
right 


and SPECIAL CUT PRICES. 
See our advertisement in * FRENCH GAR- 

save DENING WITHOUT CAPITAL” (London: 
Stanley Paul § Co., 1 Clifferd’s Inn). Sold by 

money all Newsagents and Bovkstalls at 3d. net. 


Also every description of Wood, Glass, and Garden ng 
Apparatus for Horticultural work in Field, Garden, or Green. 
house at popular prices. 


CHEAP WOOD CoO.., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sa.» saenins E.C, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County. Established 25 years 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


C. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 
4 HOUSE WITH A 60 YEARS’ REPUTATION FOR 


SCHOOL OUTFITS. 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue of Clothing, Underclothing, Hosiery, Hats 
and Caps, Boots and Shoes, Trunks, Play-boxes, Umbrellas, Bags, and every 
other Requisite. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds, 














P. & O. 
PLEASURE CRUISES 
1909. 


By S.Y. ‘VECTIS’ from Marseilles 
(With Rail and Steamship Connections from London), 
No. 1.—February 18th to March 17th. 
GREECE, SYRIA, PALESTINE, EGYPT. 
No. 2,—March 20th to April 16th. 
CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, SICILY. 
No. 3.—April 22nd to May 20th. 
DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, SICILY. 
Fares for Cruises 1, 2, or 3 from 30 Guineas. 
No. 4.—May 21st to June 12th. 
NAPLES, SICILY, ALGIERS, SPAIN, &c. 
Fares from 20 Cuincas. 


By P. & O. twin-screw s.s. *MALWA,’ 11,000 tons, 
15,000 h.p. (one of the Company's new 
steamers of the ‘“‘M” class). 

A.—May 20th to June 12th. 

LONDON to GIBRALTAR, TANGIER, TENERIFFE, 
LAS PALMAS, MADEIRA, THE AZORES, LISBON, 
PLYMOUTH, and LONDON, 
B.—July Sth to July 29th. 
LONDON and LEITH to the NORWEGIAN 
FJORDS, CHRISTIANIA, GOTHENBURG, STOCK- 
HOLM, COPENHAGEN, and AMSTERDAM 
(YMUIDEN). 
C.—-August 7 to August 30th. 
LONDON to HOLLAND, NORWAY, STOCKHOLM, 
COPENHAGEN, and CRONSTADT (for ST. PETERS- 
BURG, MOSCOW, and HELSINGFORS). 

Fares for Cruises A, B, or C from 20 Guineas. 


For passage, illustrated handbooks, and all information, 
apply PENINSULAR & ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGA- 
TiON COMPANY, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., London. 


P. & oO. ‘Round the World Tours. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 


18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W. 





SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBEB—MARCH. 





WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 
60 days, £65; 7 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, aud MEXICO, 10 weeks, 470. 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 








“ Boautifully Cool and Sweet Smoking.” 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
TOBACCO 


AND 


CIGARETTES 


Sold onty in the Original Packets and Tins. May be 
obtained from all Stores and Tobacco-sceliers of repute. 


A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
and easily digested meal is required, Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as a 
light supper repast. 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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LONDON 


ST. JAMBS’S 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice- in ERIC HARRISON, 


Esq., 
Trustee-EABL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; 


President—The Ri 
Esq. ; 
O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., 
Right Hon. 


LIBRARY, 


SQUARE, S.W. 


ht Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 


M.P. 
T. MARZIALS, Ay GEORGE 
O.M., F.R.S. 


HENRY YATES 


Sir FRANK 


LORD AVEBURY, F.E.S.; 


THOMPSON, Esq. 
Committee—Right Non. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., Eu. D., Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. 


Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.R.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, 
Eliet, D.C <M 

Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., 
Cc. P. Ibert, K.C.B., K.C. 8. L, Sidne 
J. F. Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., LL. 


Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 


F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., 


D., Rev. 


J. Fitzmaurice- Kelly, Esq., Litt.D,, Sydney Ge age » Esq. 


D.Litt., Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon. Arthur 


Sir A. Geikie, K.c. B, FRS., 

LL.D., Mrs. J. R Green, Rev. W. Hunt, Litt D., S 
Lee, Esq Litt.D., W. 8S. “Lilly dsq.; Sidney J. Low, Esqg., Dr. 
. Rigg, D.D., HB. Te lider, Esq., F.S.A., A. W. 


The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 


various Languages. 
Membership, according to age. 
Town Members. 

LOGUE (1,626 pp. 


Fifteen 


tto, 1903), price £2 2s. ; 


Subscription, £3 3s. a year, 
Volumes are allowed to Country 
preg yew open from Ten to Half-past Six, 
to members, 25s. 


with an entrance fee of £1 Is.: Life 
and Ten to 


The NEW CATA- 


“One of the most sagacious and judiciously liberal men I have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the London Library.” 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, ‘The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


Si. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 


Per Dozen, 
Bots. §-Bots. 


14/6 8/3 


bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additioual con- 
fidence m submittmg it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, mcluding Cases 

and Bottles. 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Clumates and all Wearers. 
Residents abroad can order from the local 

“KK” Agent. W here there ts no “kK” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K” Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, England, 


“K” SHOES. 


5 
AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
&stablished 1879. 
of authors capably represented ; thirty 
experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged, MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 
Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 








Interests 
years’ practical 


Cheques and Money Orders payadle to 


Joun BAKER, Money Orders to be made 


payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 


Strand, to JOHN BAKER, of 1 Wellington 


Street. DBusiness Letters should be addressed 


to THE PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Office, 
1 Weilington Street, London, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PayaBLe 1s ADVANCE, 





Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
part of the United King- yearly.  terly. 
om £1 86... 0 14 3... 072 
Including postage to any 
of the English Colonies, 
Awerica, France, Ger- 
many, India, China, 
Japan, &c, ove ow 1126..0163..082 


—W. E. H. LECKY. 


__ ©, T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, ‘LL.D.. Secretary and Librarian. 


BURKE’S PEERAGE, 
BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, 
and COMPANIONAGE, 


1909. 


Published at 42s. Subject to Cash Discount. 


“BURKE” is more Complete and Up-to- 
date than any other Pecrage. 
ers, or the Publishers, 
45 Pall Mall, 


Of all Bookse 
HARRISON and SONS, 


S.W. 








THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
>APER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Pri: 5O Leade: 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless } 
over which the pen pe with perfect freedom. 


ters 
iters, 








Sixpence eac h, 5s i . ruled or plain, New 
Pocket Size; 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEapENuaLi 


yusible for the ] 
Duplicate copies 


Press Lrp. cannot be res; ss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise, 
should be retained 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


IN SORAPS. 








FOR STICKING 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS 


Half-Page (Column) 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column).. 3 3 0 


Narrow Column(Thirdof Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column.......... 330 
Quarter Nurrow Column ...... 11love 
Column (Two-thirds width of 
FABIO) cocccccccccceecvcceces 3 u 
ConuraNnigs, 

Outside Page .6....--eeeeeeee LI 616 0 
SERS POSS ccccccccvccccocscs lilt VU 
Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), Ss.; and Is. a line for every additional line 
(coulatning on an averave t e.ve iwurds,. 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88 an inch, 


1 of page, 128. an inch, 
Across Lwo barrow columua, two-thirds widluol page, 
16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week, 
lds. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space 
erms: net. 


Broad column, half-widti 


READING-CASES FOR THE 
** SPECTATOR ” 


Tohold Six Numbers, price 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 








ROBINSON o& GLEAVER, LTD, LTD, 


Manufacturers to = one an, Majesty the King, 


i Ze #18 doz.! Homsti 


CAMBRIC 1 a Ladies’ 28 dos 
36 Gents’ 31) 
POCKET 


_ the Irish Cambrics of Mesarg, 
SAMPLES & P 


Rozprmysoys & C 
world-wide fame." Quenan® 
LISTS POST 


iF HANDKERCHIERS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, 


IRISH per doz. 


per doz, 


fro 
Cuffs for Gentlemen ‘toons ertt 


A TCHLESg 
COLLARS, CUFFS, iat 


Cc fla & Bod ic 


& SHIRTS, (38 


ee (to measure, 2/- e xtra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in em, i Caffs, and Fronts, for 
+ the }-doz. 


SAMPLES & PRICE 
LISTS POST FREE. 





Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, __ Saree, 


TPSTAIRS and DOW NSTAIRS, 
By Miss TRackERar. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN Asso. 
| sven res ee sateen hy = NGSERVAN'TS 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magaz é, post-free 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantit t the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEC RETARY, 
Ceutrel Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, Victoria, 8.W., to whom Subscriptions = 
Dovations toward the Funds of the Associatj 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY on 
CO.,, 1 Pall Mall East, 5. W. 

















“SPECTATOR.” 


Jrom, and Sud. 


Tue OLD Corngg 


THE 


Single Copies obtainable 


criptions received by, 
BooksTORE (Incorporated), 27 and 29 Brom- 
U.S.A, ; 
INTERNATIONAL NEwS COMPANY, 83 and 85 


A; 


field Street, Boston, Mass., THE 


Duane Street, New York, U.S. Messrs. 
bth Avenue and 27th 
U.S.A., and 1,015 
D.C. 3 


News Company, 47 


BRENTANO, Corner 
Street, New York, 
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Wes Toronto, Canada; Wm. Dawson 
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AMERICAN BOOKSELLING Dep6Ort, Port Said; 
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Subscriptions only received by GORDON 
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Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d, 
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seller or Newsagent, 





order through any Book- 


Or at the Office, 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


READY DECEMBER 29th. READY DECEMBER 29th. 
Price ts. net. Price ts. net. 
CONTENTS FOR JANUARY— 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF REFORM. 


{HE DYNAMIC QUALITIES OF A TERRITORIAL FORCE. 
Viscount Esuex, G.C.V.O., G.C.B. 


THE ARMY FROM THE PRIVATE SOLDIER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


Ep@ar WALLACE. 
THE SITUATION IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 


** MixitTapist.” 
THE OBJECTS AND MANNING OF THE GENERAL STAFF. 
Colonel C, E. Cattwett, C.B, 


A NATIONAL ARMY FROM AN EMPLOYER'S POINT OF VIEW. 


Sir Bexzamiyn Browse, D.C.L., D, L. 
FOREIGN CHRONIQUE. “An O_p Hann.’ 
THE EARLY DAYS OF JOHN COMPANY. Matcotm Ssror. 
THE SECOND LINE ARMY. 

BpoOKS WORTH READING. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE TRAINING OF THE TERRITORIAL ARMY. 
Lieut.-General R. 8, S. Bap eEn-Powe 1, C.B. 


And others. 
ORDER EARLY from the Publishers— 
HUGH REES, LTD., 119 PALL MALL, S.W.,, 
or through all Booksellers and Railway Bookstalls, 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 


Established 1783 


The Epiror. 





THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
~SECOND-HAND BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 


No. 688 of SOTHERAN'S PRISS-GUSRaT OF LITERATURE 
(100 pp.) consists of Second-hand or Newly-bound Works in Literature and 
Art, Foreign as well as English, whi h give a choice of Books for P. resents of 
au unusually interesting kind. 
A Copy post-free. 
On view at their West End House—37 PICCADILLY, W. 
T 


el. : Marrarr 3601. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO EVERY 
READER OF THIS JOURNAL. 


On receipt of a postcard or letter we will send gratis 
a copy of “The Publishers’ Circular and Booksellers’ 
Record,” the weekly paper for all interested in Books, 
to any address for SIX WEEKS. 
Address: (Dept. D) PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR LTD., 
19 ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C 


“SUCH A SHINE IN A MINUTE” 
is produced by using 


WREN’S 


WATERPROOF 
BOOT AND SHOE POLISH 


(Black and Brown). 
Just a smear and a rub produce an instant shine, 
and improve and renovate the leather. 
WREN’S POLISH is indispensable to every house- 
hold, for it goes farther and lasts longer than any other. 
Obdtainable of all Bootmakers, Grocers, Stores, &c. 
Price 2d., 3d., and 6d. per tin. 
W. WREN and CO. NORTHAMPTON. 
London: 207 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
Awarded GRAND PRIX, International Exhibition, Bruxelles, 1908. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 
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Second Large Impression Nearly Ready. 


The 
Practical Wisdom 


of the Bible - - 


Edited, with an Introduction, by 


J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 











Cloth gilt, gilt top, Leather gilt, gilt top, 
2s. Gd. net. ° 3s. 6d. net. 
PRESS OPINIONS. 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says:—“It is a real golden 
treasury which may well find its place on the library shelf, 
or, still better, in the select company of companionable 
books which wise people keep by their bedside or on their 
library table.” 

The STANDARD says :—“If Mr. Strachey’s work does nothing 
more than draw attention to the incomparably rich vein of 
wisdom which runs through the various books of which the 
Bible is made up, not only the Church, but all whose faith 
is founded on the Scriptures, will owe him a deep debt of 
gratitude:.....No one, after reading the elegant and carefully- 
produced volume, can doubt that Mr. Strachey has done a 
good work in a thoroughly good manner.” 


The GLOBE says:—“It is an instructive and able effort to 
illustrate by quotation the Biblical philosophy of human 
daily life.” 

The BOOKMAN says :—“ Mr. Strachey has gathered together 
under ten different headings some of the profoundest and 
finest things that were ever written concerning the religious, 
political, social, and domestic interests and problems of 
mankind. There are some memorable words of warning, 
counsel, guidance, or consolation in this supremely wise 
little book for almost every circumstance and condition 
of life.” 


The 
Practical Wisdom 


of the Bible - - 


The DAILY CHRONICLE Strachey and his 
unnamed helper will please many people by their bouquet 
of thoughts from the Bible and the Apocryphal Scriptures 

he is, therefore, to be twice thanked.” 








says :—“ Mr. 


The WESTERN MAIL says:—“A book of this class will be 
read and appreciated by many who would not dream of 


opening a Bible......a little volume of distinct interest.” 


The CATHOLIC HERALD says :—“ We have nothing but praise 
for this neat and well-printed volume. In aim it is excellent, 
and in execution admirable.” 

The YORKSHIRE POST 
admirably chosen.” 


says:—‘ They [the selections] are 


The 
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of the Bible - - 
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THE ST. MARTIN’S JZLUSTRATED EDITION OR 


JANE AUSTEN'S WORKS. 


Illustrated by J. WALLIS MILLS, of the staff of ‘*PUNCH.”’ 





= Yo Volumes (sold separately) small crown 8vo, cloth, 6d 
each with picture end-papers, and 10 coloured plates 3S. - net. 


Also, on publication of Volume X., the complete set may be had bound in whole green Parchment, 
price £3 net per set. 

Vois. I and II. PRIDE AND PREJUDICE , 
Vols. III and IV. SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
Volume V. NORTHANGER ABBEY » Now Ready. 
Volume VI. PERSUASION 
Vols. VII. and VIII. EMMA 
Vols. IX. and X, MANSFIELD PARK During January. 





To those who have read Jane Austen “ten times through ” and those who have never read’one of her ten volumes 
alike, these volumes will prove equally delightful. Never before has “ Jane” aired her graces in bolder print, or come 
before us upon a neater page in paper of lighter weight. Yet, seriously as she here takes herself, Jane’s laughing 
eyes, her frills and furbelows, the gay blue “ swallowtails” of her admirers or the simpering grins of her pet aversions, 
are depicted—the Spectator says it—in “ illustrations [that] are truly Georgian ”—ten times in every volume. No such 
charmingly produced, or so legible yet so handy, an edition has ever before been issued of “ the immortal June.” 





Bibliotheea Romanica 


In the “ Bibliotheca Romanica” will be found—under the four heads of “ Bibliothéque Frangaise,” “ Biblioteca 
Italiana,” “ Biblioteca Espaiiola,” “ Biblioteca Portuguesa’’—a series of ‘“ Romance Texts,” printed after the best 
texts, with Prefaces and (where needed) brief Notes in the language of the several works, in a handy form and in 
clear type. Issued in response to numerous inquiries from teachers and students for reliable texts at a low price, 
the Publishers trust that the public response may enable them to develop the series beyond the fifty-seven volumes 


now ready. 
Small 8vo (about 6 by 4inches), stout cartridge paper wrappers, 
8d. per vol, net; cloth, Is. per vol. net. 

Wherever two or more units are bound in one volume (indicated by one or more numbers against the title) the price in wrapper 
remains 8d. per unit—i.e., two numbers cost 1s. 4d.; three cost 2s.; four cost 2s.8d. In the cloth binding the additional cost is 
4d. for the first, and 1d. for each succeeding unit bound together with the first—i.e., one unit costs 1s.; two cost 1s. 9d.; three cost 
2s. 6d.; four cost 3s. 3d. 

. MOLIERE: Le Misanthrope. 26-28. ALFRED DE MUSSET: Comédies et Proverbes: 
_ MOLIERE: Les Femmes savantes. La Nuit vénitienne; André del Sarto; Les 
; : Caprices de Marianne; Fantasio; On ne 
. CORNEILLE: Le Cid. badine pas avec l'amour. 
. DESCARTES: Discours de la méthode. 29. CORNEILLE: Horace. 

DANTE: Divina Commedia I.: Inferno. 30-31. DANTE: Divina Commedia III. ; Paradiso. 
. BOCCACCIO: Decameron: Prima giornata. 32-34. PREVOST: Manon Lescaut. 
. CALDERON: La vida es suefio. 35-36. Cuvres de Maitre FRANCOIS VILLON. 
sia 87-39. GUILLEM DE CASTRO: Las Mocedades del Cid I., II. 
. RESTIF DE LA BRETONNE: L’an 2000. 40. DANTE: La Vita Nuova. 
. CAMOES: Os Lusfadas: Canto I., II. 41-44. CERVANTES: Cinco Novelas ejemplares. 
. RACINE: Athalie. 45. CAMOES : Os Lusfadas: Canto V., VI., VII. 
. PETRARCA: Rerum vulgarium frarmenta. 46. ein ene 
47. PETRARCA: rionfl, 
. DANTE: Divina Commedia II.: Purgatorio, 

=e: i iatals 48-49. BOCCACCIO: Decameron: Terza giornata. 

. TILLIER: Mon oncle Benjamin. 50. CORNEILLE: Cinna. 
- BOCCACCIO: Decameron: Seconda giornata. 51-52. CAMOES: Os Lusfadas: Canto VIII., IX., X. 
. BEAUMARCHAIS: Le Barbier de Séville. 53-54. LA CHANSON DE ROLAND. 


. CAMOES; Os Lusfadas: Canto III., IV. 55-57. ALFRED DE MUSSET : Premieres Poésies. 
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